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{Mzssrs. Evirors :—The following scene from 
Sebiller's Mary Stuart,—being the 8th of the 
If act, in which Lord Burleigh tries to get Old 
Amias Paulet, her keeper, to connive at some 
secret mode of making away with her and so 
release Elizabeth from an awkward dilemma,— 
may, in a new translation, be acceptable to your- 
selves and many of your readers. By the way, 
have not Schiller’s English prejudices led him 
to underrate the power of this play? Here is 
one brick as a specimen of a strong building. 

c. T. B.) 
BURLEIGH. 


Sir Paulet, she defies us—will defy us 

E’en to the scaffoid-steps. This stubborn heart 

Will neither bend nor break. Was she sur- 
prised 

To hear her sentence? Did you see her shed 

One tear—change color for an instant? No; 

She asks us not for mercy ; well she knows 

The fickle, wavering mind of England's queen ; 

Our fear alone it is, that makes her brave. 


PAULET. 
Lord Treasurer, this idle show of scorn 
Will swiftly vanish, when you take away 
Its pretext. Certain improprieties 
Have passed, if I may say so, in this case. 
That ew and Tichbourn, should have 


Confronted with her, and her secretaries 
Should have appeared in court against her. 


BURLEIGH (hurriedly). 
o! 


Sir Paulet, no! That were too great a risk. 

Too mighty is her influence on the hearts 

Of men, too mighty the soft influence 

Of woman’s, and of such a woman’s tears, 

Were Curl, her Secretary, on the stand, 

Beneath her eye, and were he now, at length, 

vig. to the point of speaking out the word 

On which her life —he would quail, 

With trembling haste take back his testimony. 

PAULET. 

Then will the foes of England fill the world 

With odious rumors, and the solemn pomp 

Of this great trial seem a daring crime. 
BURLEIGH. 

The very thought that weighs upon our Queen. — 


Had only died before she set her foot 
On England’s shore! 
PAULET. 
To that I say, Ainen! 
BURLEIGH. 
That some disease had put an end to her 
In prison ! 
PAULET. 
*T would have spared this land much woe. 





BURLEIGH. 
Yet, ev’n if some event in nature’s course 
Had tak’n her off, we should have borne the | 
name 
Of murderers. 


PAULET. 


Very true. What's that to us? | 
Men will think what they will. 
BURLEIGH. 
And yet the thing | 
Could not be proved, and would create less! 
noise— 
PAULET. 
Let it make noise! What then? ’*Tis not the’ 
loud, 
But only the deserved reproach can harm. 
BURLEIGH. 
Ah, even holy Justice cannot shun 
The finger of reproach. Opinion sides 
With the unfortunate, and envy still 
Treads close upon the footsteps of success. 
The sword of justice that so graces man 
Is odious in a woman’s hand. The world 
Suspects the justice of a woman’s cause, 
When woman is the victim. Naught avails 
That we, the judges, spoke our honest minds! 
She has the royal right of mercy still, 
And she must use it—it were terrible 
If she should give the law its strict course here ! 


| 
| 
} 


PAULET. 
And therefore— 


BURLEIGH (interrupting hastily). 
Therefore she must live? No—no! 
She cannot live—no, never! This it is, 
This very thing, that so torments our Queen ; 
For this doth sleep desert her couch ; I read 
Her agony of spirit in her eyes. 
Her lips dare not speak out her secret wish ; 
Yet the mute look, with deepest meaning asks : 
“ Is there, of all my servants, none—not one— 
To save me from the dread alternative 
Of trembling on my throne in endless fear, 


; And so—she dies in men’s remembrance, 


| But if you cannot lend a hand yourself, 


| Her life is holy in my sight ; not more 
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BURLEIGH. 
Who, when, perchance they had been set to « 
guard 
A poisonous serpent, would not dream of 
guarding 


The hateful foe like a dear, sacred jewel. 


PAULET ( pointedly). 
The Queen’s good name, her blameless honor, 
sir, 
That is a jewel of the highest price, 
And that one cannot guard too faithfully ! 


BURLEIGH. 
When they transferred the lady from the hands 
Of Shrewsbury into Sir Paulet’s charge, 

‘The meaning was— 


PAULET. 

Sir, I am bold to hope 
The meaning was, the weightiest of all trusts 
Should be committed to the purest hands! 
By Heaven! I never would have undertaken 
This jailor’s office, if I had not thought 
It needed the best man in England—No ! 
And tell me not, I am indebted for it 
To aught on earth but my untarnished name ! 


BURLEIGH. 
The rumor gets abroad that she declines,— 
Grows worse and worse,—at last—dies, 
~ quietly ;— 


100,— 
And your good name remains. 


PAULET. 
Not my good conscience ! 
BURLEIGH. 


You'll put no hindrance in the way of one— 
PAULET (interrupting). 
No murderer shall come near this threshold, 


while 
My roof protects her, and my household gods ! 


Holy to me the head of England’s Queen. 

You are the judges—judge then! Break the 
staff! 

And when it’s time, despatch your carpenters 

With axe and saw, and let the scaffold rise— 

The sheriff and the executioner 

Shall have free access at my castle-gate : 

Meanwhile her life and safety, are my charge ; 

And rest assured—old Paulet’s faithful arm 

Shall neither let her do not suffer harm ? 








Or dooming—oh, the monstrous thought !—a 
Queen, 

Kinswoman of my own by blood, 

To die beneath the axe !” 


PAULET. 
"Tis true, this choice is forced upon her now 
By stern, unchangeable necessity. 

BURLEIGH. 
And yet it might be changed, so thinks the 


veen, 

Could she but find more faithful ministers. 

PAULET. 
More faithful ! 

BURLEIGH. 

Who could hear a dumb command, 

Interpret and obey. 

PAULET. 

A dumb command ! 





Oh, that this artful, mischief-making woman 
VoL. rm. xo. 1. 



















| STEAMBOATS AND STEAMBOATING IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST. 


To institute a comparison between me 
‘and small things, New Orleans ma 


termed the “South Ferry” of the Missis- 
sippi, the frequent steamers arriving and de- 
: a tee one dot = omni in- 
cessantly rat u hing off; and 
t~ countless handbills on the posts, and 
boards upon the boats announcing immedi- 
ate departure for “Red River,” “Bayou 
| Tache,” “ Little Rock,” “St. Louis,” “ Cin- 
| cinnati,” or “ Pittsburgh,” in the place of, 


wr joe right up,” “ Here’s the Bowery,” 
and ~ Bull’s Head, right off, sir,” of our 
jarvies. 


The steamboat levee presents a strange, 
unwonted, and amusing sight to the North- 
| em visitor. An handred, more or less, huge 














boats all lie with their bows on to the land, 
and pointing to the vast piles of cotton 
which they have disgorged, or to the un- 
wieldy sugar puncheons and countless coffee 
bags which they are about to ingulf. In 
this position they look for all the world like 
s0 many mastiffs with their heads reclining 
upon their paws, quietly but intently wateh- 
ing each his bone. To keep up the illusion, 
ever and anon a low rumbling or impatient 
snort of steam, answers to the growl or 
bark in which watchful canines are wont to 
indulge. 

The Western boat bears no more resem- 
blance to its Eastern congener than does the 
Western to the Eastern man of busi- 
ness. ‘The Western boat dashes off under 
a full head, thrusting the water aside from 
her bows with violence, foreing her way 
against the opposing current by sheer 
strength, carrying aloft a murky banner that 
marks her progress to eyes distant miles 
and miles, belching forth at regular intervals 
a shrill yell or steam huzza, until the old 
forest rings aguin, and echo taking up the 
chorus carries it far away, warning thousands 
of her coming. 


The Eastern boat, on the contrary, like 
the Eastern man, goes quietly about her 
business, slips smcothly past all opposing 
obstacles, accomplishes quite as much as the 
other, and finally arrives at her journey’s 
end without noise or disturbance, and as if 
she had done nothing unusual or unex- 


The passing of a Mississippi boat near a 
river plantation is the signal for a general 
emedie on shore. In the foreground of the 
picture will appear a score of horses of all 
ages, from incipient colthood to exempt sen- 
ility, all in a row, heads extended, eyes 
starting from their sockets, ears and mane 
erect, and feet braced forward in readiness 


for a sudden bolt. 

The youn invariably sounds the re- 
treat, and with a snort, away scour the entire 
drove, carrying horizontal tails, wheeling into 
column every few rods for another look at 
the deep-throated and smoke-wreathed mon- 
ster, and then off again for another scam- 


r. 

Phe negroes, hoe in hand, suspend opera- 
tions, exhibit their ivory, and, hat or hand- 
kerchief waving, respond to the jovial shout 
or cheery refrain of the firemen, invariably 
tapering off with the African yah, yah! 
The overseer dashes down to the nearest 
point, and hails to know if they want any 
wood, or perchance, if they will stop on 
their return trip and take off his sugar or 
cotton. The planter shouts aloud for news 
—“*Who is sident?” “What's cotton 
worth?” and, if he obtain an answer to his 
queries, is off in five minutes for the next 
town—made up of a store “of all sorts” 
with a post-office attachment, a grocery, and 
a blacksmith’s-shop—to sp the news ; 
himself an object of extra consideration for 
the day, while the chances are ten to one 
that the poor man has been terribly sold. 


I mentioned the refrain of the firemen. 
Now, as a particular one is almost invariably 
sung by negroes when they have anything 
to do with or about a fire, whether it be 
while working at a New Orleans fire engine 
‘er crowding wood into the furnaces of a 
steamboat, whether they desire to make an 
extra racket at leaving or evince their joy at 
returning to a port, it may be worth record- 
ng; here it is :-— 
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« Fire on the quarter-deck, 
Fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gun-deck, 
Fire down below.” 


The last line is given by all hands with 
great vim and volume, and as for the 
chorus itself, you will never meet or pass a 
boat, you will never behold the departure or 
arrival of one, and you will never witness a 
New Orleans fire, without hearing it. 

I have said that steamboats and steam- 
boating in the West are very different from 
steamboating in the East. The Western 
boat is built for freight, the Eastern for pas- 
sengers; at least, these are respectively the 
first objects to be attained. Speed both 
seek to obtain; the one by the application 
of immense power, and the other by a sharp, 
narrow model, Yet it is strange that the 
Western boat is immeasurably superior in 
its conveniences for the accommodation of 
voyagers, in fact no. other mode of travelling 
can compare with it for comfort and plea- 
sure. 

Their first cost is usually much less than 
that of the boats upon our eastern rivers, 
but the expense id retintng case upon 
the Ohio—is much ter, and the “ wear 
and tear” at least treble. For instance, the 
distance from New Orleans to Louisville is 
seme 1,250 miles, and a few years since 
seven days was deemed an extraordinary 
passage—in fact but few boats could boast 
of as good ;—and although I believe that 
the “up trip” is now occasionally made in 
about five, yet the traveller who spends but 
a week upon the voyage, has no just 

unds for complaint. A large eight 

iler boat will burn sixty cords of wood 
per day, at a cost of from three to four 
dollars per cord, thus incurring the expense 
of, say 200 dollars re day, or from 1,000 
to 1,400 per trip. expense for fuel in 
an eastern boat is much less. 

To arrive at something near a correct 
estimate of the number of boats now run- 
ning respectively upon the eastern and the 
western waters, we must consult the repprts 
upon this subject of 1849-50, the latest that 
we have, although, perhaps, before this has 
left the vd hands, the returns for 50- 
51, may be issued. 

During the last seven years previous to 
1850, 1,211 steamboats have been built in 
the United States; and, as seven years is 
about the average age that western 
boats attain, or rather as after that age they 
are generally worn out and useless, good 
for nothing but to break up, employ as 
wharf boats, &ec., &c., I think it a fair basis 
upon whieh to take the census. There are 
probably enough running that have passed 
their grand climacteric to fill the place of 
those that have fallen victims to snags and 
collisions, fires and col flues. We 
will now see what proportion of the 
number—1,211—are employed on the west- 
ern waters, 

The 208 steamers launched in 1849, were 
built as follows :— 

Matwe.—Furnished 7, all for the eastern 
trade. 

New Hampsnire.—None. 

VermontT.—None. 

Ruopve Istanp.—None. 

ConneEcTicut.—1 for the eastern trade. 

New Yorx.—21; of which 17 were 
turned out from the ship yards of the Em- 
pire City ; and the remaining 4 from Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, Buffalo, and Cape Vincent 





were for lake navigation. 












PennsyLvania.—63 ; by far exceeding in 
number her nearest competitor, Ohio, 
Philadelphia furnished 9; Presquile, 2, for 
the lakes ; while the remaining 53, were from 
the yards of Pittsburgh; and all are now 
or have been, upon the Mississippi or Ohio. 

Detaware.—None. 

MaRyLanp.—5. 

District or Corvmpra.—None. 

Vireinia.—2. 

Nortu Carorina.—None. 

Sourn Carotima.—2, both for the river 
trade. 

GeorGia.—1, for the river trade. 

Frorwa.—None. 

ALaBamMa.—None. 

Lovisiana —4. 

TENNESSEE.—2. 

Kentucky.—34, all from Louisville. 

Onto.—44; of which 38 were from Cin- 
cinnati ; and the remaining 6 from the Lake 
Shore. 

Micnican.—6 for lake navigation. 

Thus, of the 208 built in 1849, we have 
of sea-going steamers, those employed in 
the coasting trade and in our eastern rivers 
but 44; and upon the northern lakes but 
20; while the yo number of 144 have 
been built for western and south-western 
internal navigation. 

Now, assuming this as a basis, we shall 
obtain the following result -— 

Western Boats.—Running, on the Ist 
January, 1850,—839. 

Eastern Boats axp Sea Sreamers.— 
(Built since 1842),—256. 

Lake Boats.—(Built sinee 1842),—116. 

This I believe to be very nearly correct 
as far as western boats are concerned ; but 
the eastern boats are more durable than 
they, in fact, on an a lasting 
twice as long; and we shall not be far from 
right, in putting their average duration of 
service at fourteen years. Supposing then, 
that during the seven years previous to 
1842, there were half as many eastern boats 
built as there were in the seven succeeding, 
we shall have— 

Western Boats.—839. 

og pope Boats anp Sea Sreamers.— 
Laxe Boats.—116. 
Tn all, 1,339 steamboats of all sizes and de- 
scriptions, engaged in American commerce. 
I have not thought proper to add to the 
first estimate of lake boats, since, as far as 
personal experience serves, I am convinced 
that, if anything, their number is over-rated, 
and perhaps 20 should be deducted, and 
added tothe western boats. 

The first attempt to navigate the great 
western waters by steam, was made in 1812. 
A boat named the Experiinent was built at 
or near Pittsburgh, and launched upon her 
perilous voyage. The pioneers in this enter- 
cee were aware of the dangers to be appre- 

ended from snags and sawyers, eddies and 
sand bars, but t were to encounter an ad- 
versary as dreadful as it was unexpected : 
an earthquake in this memorable hog ex- 
tended its faveee throughout all the great 
valley of the Mississippi. It had been the 
intention of the bold navigators to have run 
their boat by day-light alone, hoping thus to 
avoid the snags with which the river literally 
bristled, but on turning the mouth of the 
Ohio, they found it even more dangerous to 
tie up their craft to trees on the bank, than 
it was to keep on and encounter dangers 
against which at least they could use some 





precautions, Banks were caving in upon every 
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side, acres of trees slid into the river, islands of 
sand arose as by magic in the very bed of the 
stream, and one morning the mighty Missis- 
sippi flowed over what had been a populous 
tewn but the preceding night. And so, 
fogs and mists, by day and night, 
their course among sawyers and 
planters, skirting boldly through the eddies, 
and by the sand bars, they kept on their dan- 
gerous path, and at length reached the port 
of their destination in safety. Things have 
changed since then, the government has sent 
snag boats among these waters, and the 
fangs that have brought destruction on many 
a gallant boat and her crew have been ex- 
tracted. These snag boats have a double 
bottom, like to our ferry boats. They run 
up to a snag or sawyer, from down stream, 
force it up straight, if it be inclined by the 
force of the current, fasten to it by a chain, 
and drawing it on the deck, it is cut by 
machinery into lengths of perhaps eight feet, 
and then cast tone nt again, to do no more 
mischief. At Choctaw Point, a mile below 
Mobile, the shore is covered with these re- 
mains of snags, which by some means find 
their way around there. 

Before taking leave of this fruitful sub- 
ject, I shall have much to say of the various 
classes of modern boats, but let me here 
devote a word to a class of vessels now ex- 
tinct, and of men who are nearly so. In 
the earlier days of steamboating in the 
West the Captains and Pilots were men who 
had served their time and learned their trade 
upon, broadhorns or keel boats, and a 
rough set they were. Almost born, and 
really educated upon the river, passing their 
days either in floating down stream, exposed 
to the various dangers of the voyage, or 
— bio. their boat up again in the 
face of the rapt current, liable at any time 
to be attucked by some one of the many 
gangs of robbers that infested all the region 
through which they passed, exposed to heat 
and cold, to snow and rain; plying the oar 
by day and the whiskey bottle and fiddle 
bow by night, they formed a class strictly sui 
generis, and a devil-may-care, roystering 
ready handed and -open hearted one at that. 

By these men were the earlier boats offi- 
cered, and now for the boats themselves. 
Differing in every particular from those of 
the present time, they were built with 
hulls very clumsy indeed, but serviceable in 
resisting the attack of the frequent snags. 
Their pogiets were all low pressure, and 
their cabins upon deck. Accidents were 
then of frequent occurrence, but almost in- 
variably the result of a contact with a snag. 
Fires and explosions were then not so com- 
mon as now, but perhaps the ges pro- 
portional sacrifice of human life occurred 
after high pressure boilers were introduced, 
and before lower deck cabins were dispensed 
with, The Captains were a fresh water 
variety of the old sea kings: doing pretty 
much what pleased with boat and pas- 
sengers, freight and wood yards. 

he pilots, then as now, were selected 
from flat and keel boatmen, and the mates, 
picked up at New Orleans, had previously 
filled a similar berth upon sea going vessels. 
In all cases of disturbance, officers and crew 
fought for and clung to each other; all 
steamboatmen were at feud with flat boat- 
men, but when gamblers or any longshore- 
men interfered with the rights of either of 
them, all boatmen made a common cause, 


lea the discussion of private quarrels 
until thete mutaal enemics were quelled. 





Many tales are told of the exploits of 
these old river dogs, and among them at this 
moment I recall one of a certain Captain 
Russel, familiarly known as Dick Russel, 
who commanded the old Constellation in the 
palmy days of boating. 

Russel was a man of great strength, one 
of those minor Samsons that are occasion- 
ally encountered in this degenerate age, and 
his courage was in proportion to his museu- 
lar power. The boat which he commanded 
had stopped at Natchez, under the hill, for 
the night, and many of his passengers had 
gone on shore to see the fun going on 
among the various drinking, gambling, and 
dancing houses, that made up the town, such 
as it was, Now the said fun was never over 
decorous, seldom over safe, and one of the 
said passengers made both discoveries at his 
cost. He was robbed of his pocket book, 
which contained the proceeds of the sale of 
his flat boat and cargo. 

Early the next morning Russel was in- 
formed of the robbery, and sending for the 
loser requested all the particulars. 

Having satisfied himself that the money 
was really lost, and that, too, in a notorious 
house, immediately opposite the boat, on 
shore he went, and marching bold as a lion 
into the den of thieves, demanded the pocket 
book and contents of the proprietor. Of 
course the theft was denied, and the denial 
accompanied with many a threat of ven- 
geance upon Russel, whose prowess, how- 
ever, they were too well acquainted with to 
make any overt demonstration. 

“Tl give you,” said Russel, “until I get 
my boat ready to go to hand over the money, 
and then if « don’t come the house shall.” 
True to his word, just before the boat 
started, on shore he went again, accompanied 
by a gang of deck hands, bearing the largest 
eable the steamer possesse. 

This was around the house and in 
and out some of the windows, and when all 
was ready Russel again demanded the book. 

No answer but curses being returned, he 
jumped on board the boat, sung out to the 
pilot to “ go ahead” and to the engineer “ to 
work her slow,” and off the boat moved very 
moderately. 

The rope began to tighten, and the house 
to creak. Two minutes more would have 
done the business for building and people, 
when the latter signified their surrender, and 
pitched pocket book and money out of the 
window. 

A man who had been for many years a 
mate upon the river boats, and whom I fell 
in with in travelling, told me many amusing 
incidents of his life afloat, but among all his 
yarns one touching certain oe of two 
ancient pilots of the well-known old steamer 
Unele Sam, amused me most. 

The Uncle Sam was the largest boat of 
her day, and had two of the best pilots on 
the river. Between these two men, whom 
we will call for the nonce, Smith and Brown, 
there existed a bitter feeling of rivalry. The 
first engineer sided with Smith the first 
pilot; and the second engineer with Brown. 
One day when the boat was leaving Nat- 
chez, ison who was steering, ran. her 
a short distance down stream in order to 

the town under a full head of steam. 
Fast as he was abreast of it, the first engineer 
who was working the boat, shut the steam 
nearly off: nor would he put it on again until 
they finally and very slowly passed the town. 


Brown saw the finger of Smith in this 
manceuvre, and determined to be revenged 
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in kind. He was. On the next down trip 
a héavy fog arose at sunset, and Smith who 
at that time abandoned the wheel to Brown, 
ordered him to run the boat until nine 
o'clock and then to tie her up; to have 
steam kept up all night; and, if the fog 
should lift, to call him. 

“ Tie the boat up!” exclaimed Brown. «I 
ean run her in any such fog as there is 
to-night. Til run her till twelve, and then 
tie np, as you are afraid.” 

“IT can run her any night, and any where 
that you can,” replied Smith ;” “ and if you 
- move her till twelve, call me then, that’s 
all.” 

Brown kept on for a time, but the fog 
came on heavier and heavier, and having 
made sure that his coadjutor was fast asleep, 
he rounded the boat to, at a wood yard 
and tied up. His friend, the second engi- 
neer was on duty, and aceording to Brown’s 
directions, the wheel was unshipped and the 
steam kept up. At twelve Brown went to 
the wheel again, and sent a waiter to eall 
Smith, who soon made his appearance, rub- 
bing his eyes and anything but pleased at 
the prospect before him ;—although, strictly 
speaking, prospect there was none, for he 
could not fairly discern the tip of his nose 
for the fog. es 

“Hallo!” said Brown, “are you there? 
I've called you aceording to orders, and 
now I think you'd better just tie up and 
turn in again, or you'll make a smash up 
before morning.” 

Smith growled out that he was able to 
steer any boat in any fog, and took the 
wheel. Brown went below. 

The boat was fast to the bank, but neither 
bank nor anything else could poor Smith 
see, The wheels which were ungeared, 
turned round and round with the swift cur- 
rent, and the splashes reached his ear, the 
hissing of the steam in her low pressure 
boilers sounded all right to him; and so 
cursing his bad luck, Brown’s obstinacy, 
and his own stupidity in accepting the ban- 
ter, he turned the wheel now this way and 
now that, expecting every moment to hear 
and feel the boat crash oe something. 
A thousand times, during his dreary watch, 
did he determine to give up his desperate 
undertaking, and as often did pride step in 
and prevent him; and 80, finally, having 
made up his mind to let the worst come, he 

ve a tubular order to the engineer to work 

er very slow, and kept on—as he supposed. 


About sunrise, Brown, accompanied by 
the Captain and other officers, ascended the 
hurricane deck. ‘ 

* Hallo! Smith,” said Brown, “is that you?” 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Smith, crossly enough. 

“You haven’t been running all night, 
I reckorr?” continued Brown. 

“Can’t you see [have ?” answered Smith. 
“Don’t you know where you are? If you 
don’t, you had better get your eyes scrub- 
bed out.” 

“No,” returned Brown, “I can’t say I do. 
Where are we ?” 

“ Just above Natchez,” was the reply. 

“Well, matey,” said Brown, “You 
hare done it this time, and I wouldn't 
be in your boots for a hogshead of niggers.” 

9 What have 1 done, and what do you 
mean ?” demanded Smith ferociously. 

“Done! Done enough!” roared Brown. | 
left the boat tied up to old Jones’s plantation, 
and if you have gone and towed that down 
to Natehez, they'll have you up for abdoc- 





tion, and sea-duction, and nigger stealing, 








































































and puiting obstructions in the channel of 
the river, and the Lord a marey on ye.” 

A very moist ray of the sun peeping 
through the mist at this moment, partially 
disclosed the situation of the boat and 
shore to the astonished and discomfited 
Smith, and darting below, he remained 
there until the boat did reach Natchez. 
And from that time ever after, neither the 
“Uncle Sam,” nor the Mississippi river 
knew him more. 








LITERATURE. 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA, FROM THE 
FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLEs.* 


vul. 


In what respects the Drama of Calderon dif- 
fers from that of Shakspeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, and the Modern Drama— The 
Devil on the Stage. 


Ir will be observed how little the play of the 
Magico Prodigioso resembles those of Shaks- 
re, Schiller, and Goethe. We find in 
hakspeare, not a systematic skepticism, but 
an absence of any taking sides on all sub- 
jects, which renders the perusal of his dramas 
very attractive for us, even when we do not 
either comprehend the poetry of his pic- 
tures, the delicacy of his design, nor the 
profundity of his observations upon the hu- 
man character. Schiller offers another se. 
duction; his proud soul is full of a naive 
faith in the individual force of man. Goethe, 
who is neither Catholic nor Protestant, is 
gifted with an impartial facility of opinion, 
which charms the universal indifference of 
blaséed minds. He designs ravishing forms 
and scenes upon the walls of the prison- 
house which men call the world. 

The drama of Shakspeare is vast, delicate, 
ironical, and observant ; that of Schiller, el- 
evated, noble, heroic, and full of the divinity 
of man; that of Goethe, large, facile, amia- 
ble, and indifferent. We at the present day 
understand these dramas Dy their different 
sides; for we are skeptical, proud of our- 
selves, and ennuyés. 

The drama of Calderon is a stranger to 
all these conditions; it is Catholic. It is so 
profoundly, ardently, with abnegation of all 
other pretension, with serious and passionate 
exaltation. Calderon has not invented his 
theory, he places himself on the Catholic 
tomb of Jesus Christ; he sees by the ever 
radiant light of a faith which not only con- 
soles but devours. The flame which con- 
sumes is kindled on the altar, active, transpa- 
Hs a terrible ray which strikes and directs 


Calderon had been a soldier, then a Fami- 
liar of the Holy Office, and at the same time 
a man of the Court He was not married; 
and believed, thought, dreamed, and con- 
cerned himself with but one thing : Catholi- 
eism, a word in which to him were confound- 
ed Spain, his country, faith, philosophy, art, 
and poesy. This multiplicate unity compo- 
ses in his works a so completely welded 
whole, that there is no means of detaching 
one of their elements, ‘res imbres lorti radios. 
His love dramas are filled with heroic Spain, 
his heroi¢ dramas with fanatacism, his dramas 
of incident imbued with theological philos- 
ophy. The Magico Prodigioso (which he 
has entitled a tragedy), is nothing more than 
a mystery in verse in three parts. 

his work, to be in its place, ought to be 
represented in a cathedral, when the moaning 
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great doors. The pith which animates it, is 
the philosophy of Catholicism. I do not 

retend to explain, still less attack. this phi- 
osophy. There is no meaning in the work 
to him who is not a Catholic. 

The legend dramatised by Calderon would 
revolt even the Catholics who have been in- 
fluenced by modern ideas; we must go back 
the whole way to the 15th century to find 
the key to this work. It is the key which 
serves also to open the Paradise of Dante, 
his Hell and his Purgatory ; it leads to the 
chefs d’oeuvre of Catholie painting, and to 
those of the seulpture and architecture call- 
ed gothic. Without the admission of the 
Catholic mysteries and of the entire Christian 
philosophy, I do not see any reasonable ex- 
planation or even excuse, for the grotesque 
strangeness of Alighieri, the disproportion- 
ate grandeurs of the cathedrals, and the as- 
cetic terrors of Zurbaran. The men of the 
18th century when sapping the foundations of 
the middle ages and of Catholicity, have 
been right in elinging to the rules of Le 
Batteux, the sole  % position which they 
could maintain at moment when they 
busied themselves in destroying cat 
and christianity intimately leagued one wit 
another. They could not admit other beau- 
ties than those of the body, those which are 
drawn from Paganism, the beauty of lines, 
of plastic form, external regularity, the fit- 
ness of the objects represented according to 
terrestrial good sense, according to every 
day reason and the material experienee ac- 
quired from life and inspired by the physical 
world. Thence the astonishing coldness of 
the poetry produced in the midst of revolu- 
tionary passion, and the icy calm of the tra- 
gedy of Charles 1X whilst tragedies of an- 
other sort were being played on the Place 
Louis Xv. 

The moderns also, withdrawn from their 
ancient faith by a thousand reasons which it 
is useless to recall here, do not any longer 
understand Calderon. The Spaniards searce- 
ly accept him, the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire no longer understand Pindar, Our 
opinions are as distinct from the Catholic 
unity which reigned in 1250 as our French 
is foreign to that of Villehardouin, as the 
Spanish spoken at the present day is to that 
0 — 4 Poon 

nity in everything appears to us shack- 
ling, ne ee spiritedness and servitude. For 
our ancestors, it was life, genius, faith. In- 
finite variety and infinite analysis appear to 
us the true characteristies and the unique 
proofs of human independence; our fathers 
required union of action, assimilation of 
ideas and forves, and their idea assuredly 
had grandeur. 


We build two hundred small houses which 
contain two thousand small households; 
they built acathedral. We fill our galleries 
with a million of insignificant pictures repre- 
senting battles and love scenes, according to 
each one’s fancies ; one attaching himself to 
Giotto, another to Mieris, a third to Caravag- 
gio, a fourth to Murillo; the result of which 
is that no one does anything thoughtful, 
profound, feelingly or sacredly, each indi- 
vidual phantasy being deprived " its very 
isolation of depth and reality. ‘The same 
must be said of the modern drama. Pro- 
vided that it amuses and piques curiosity, it 
is all that is wa.ted. Great literary works 
are pot predueed under these conditions. 





of Elizabeth. If a nation is to be intellec. 
tually grand she needs universal dominant, 
cenee centralized thought, faith and 
ove. 

With Calderon, unity beeame tyranny. 
She shows herself so completely Spanish 
and Catholic, so rudely exclusive, that since 
the eighteenth century, she is no longer un- 
derstood, 

Without extreme suppleness the best 
gifted mind pauses at every moment before 
this Seapets thought. To put in doubt one 
of the dogmas of the faith is to deny the 
poetry itself of Calderon. He affirms his 
dogmas and proves them as. theses, he rea- 
sons on grace, his poetry is theological. 

His charming dramas of adventure which 
have encroached upon the attention of his 
critics do not deserve that honor, they are 
but the jeux d’esprit relaxations of his mind. 
Calderon is himself in his great dramas, on 
the one hand heroic, Castilian and Christian, 
= the ae theological, as the 

igioso. great character, 
as the Greeks called him, the Protagonist of 
the German and the Spanish Faust, is the 
Devil. The Spanish devil, the Demonio, 
never laughs; the German devil, Mephisto- 
philes, is always laughing. The Spanish 
devil trembles with fear every time that the 
name of Jehovah is uttered, the Teufel of 
Goethe, rallies impiously bis master. The 
one murmauringly confesses the Divine 
Unity, the omnipotence of the Supreme 
Monarch against whom he has dared to 
rebel; the other is a man of progress, a 
man of the world, paradoxical and epigram- 
matic, has read Bayle, and is not. wanting in 
arguments to present against his God. Cover 
him with a spangled cloak, pire him a gold 
s wff box, and he would the Marquis 
dArgens. At the terrible breath of the 
Evil Spirit of Calderon, the tem rises, 
the winds are unchained, the world of matter 
is shaken, all is covered and peopled by 
phantoms, Goeth’s devil is more pleasant 
and of better composition; in growing old he 
has instructed and refined himself; he amuses 
himself with sufficiently puerile teasing, 
sufficiently gov miracles, innocent phantas- 
magora. He plays off with his ring en- 
chantments without terror, and mean tricks 
of legerdemain. The Spanish devil resem- 
bles Cardinal Richelieu, and the German, 
M. de Maurepas. The first is a Prince of 
Darkness, the second a Figaro; the first is a 
despot, the second an intriguer, 


The work of Calderon contains. ary. 
thing to do violence to the French mind. Jt 
is an ode rather than « drama; a romance 
rather than an ode; asermon rather than a 
romance, and « symbol rather than a sermon. 
You at last ask if, indefinitive, the piece is a 
good one; it is a question which it is im- 
possible to answer. We must not seek an 
ingenious plot, exciting the curiosity, pre- 
paring it, arriving sometimes at moving ihe 
soul by passion, or at the amusement of the 
mind by a combination of sallies of wit and 
of observation. In Calderon's work theo- 
logy carries the day over everything else. 
Toprove the necessity of grace, the power- 
lessness of man, the emptyness of the pas- 
sions, the nothingness of terrestrial love, is 
everything for him, it is his first, his second, 
his third point; itis his first, his second, his 
third “day.” He ought with such topics, 
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would think so, at least,) to be very 
tedious; he issublime. It would seem that 
in choking the passions, in depriving himself 
of that powerful support, a dramatic poet 
would end by becoming the most weak and 
insipid of ‘moral discoursers; Calderon is 
more impassioned than all the poets of love. 
Sincerely fanatic, he is nearer to genius and 
to art, by this faith in God and the purity 
commanded to man, than those in whom the 
desire to appear voluptuous and impassioned 
is — to the enervation of the passions 
an 





SCENES ON THE AMAZON.* 


Mr. WarreEx, a young gentleman of this 
city, bent upon the novelty and instruction 
of foreign travel, one day, or rather one 
evening, he does not tell us exactly when, 
found himself in equatorial regions entering 
the spacious river of the Amazons. Para, 
the northern pendant to Buenos Ayres, was 
his destination, bound thither for health, he 
tells us, and the pursuits of natural history— 
the latter being one of those agreeable inci- 
dents of the place which converts the empty 
amusement of sporting into the dignity of a 
scientific pursuit. You shoot monkeys, you 
devastate flocks of ibis and herds of toucan 
and flamingoes, you pickle centipedes— 
thinking al! the while you are engaged in an 
honorable and influential employment—and 
you talk of your relaxations in a hammock, 
or under a verandah, the luscious fruit of 

our orchard and your bath in the stream as 
if you had acquired a right to indulgence 
by extraordinary and meritorious exer- 
tions. 

We should think, from Mr. Warren’s 
sketches, that life at the equator is a per- 
petual holiday. Paradise was but a symbol 
of Para. You are enveloped in a genial at- 
mosphere “ of such exceeding purity, so aro- 
matic with the incense of flowers, of such 
delicious blandness that it is truly a luxury 
to breathe it.” Consumption is not the 


disease of the tropics ; you may be carried off | 


however, we presime, by a bilious fever. 
Everything that is gorgeous and superb in 
the animal or vegetable creation is about 
you. The traveller riots in the midst of su- 
perfluous life and color. The birds flit 
across the vision like the colors of the kalei- 
doscope, and even the maidens, divested of 
the pallor of the north, bloom a warm, moist 
olive. 

Mr.Warren wasentertained liberally by the 
American and Scottish merchants at Para. 
There are no hotels in the place, though it 
has a population of fifteen thousand. An 
old gentleman, the father of a quondam fel- 
low-pupil on the Hudson, puts at the disposal 
of the traveller a rural seat, on the edge of 
be cit Soar y de sea ana un- 
imi ivilege of fruit en, wood, 
water, fart and insect life in abun- 
dance. Sketches of residence at this spot, 
with some island and river episodes, fill up 
the most pleasing portion of the volume. 
There is a little interest, too, about the at- 
tendants, “old Vincenti” and his black 
Maria, the hunter Iraquim, and a faint at- 
tem 21 gun at intervals throughout the 
book, with rather indifferent success to get 
up a“ Fayaway,” after the style of the roman- 
tie nautical Herman Melville. All travel- 
lers in the tropics are bound henceforth, it 
would appear, to be voluptuous, and as in- 
quisitive of the garments or no garments of 





* Para ; or, Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of 
the Amazon. By John Esaias Warren. Putnam. 











beauty, as a cold-blooded New England 
editor discussing the Bloomer costume. 
There is, of course, a truth in local descrip. 
tion, to be observed equally by the narrator 
at the poles or the equator, and a sevenfold 
enveloped Esquimaux and a thinly-cinctured 
Marqguesan are alike matters of fact and 
propriety. The author may play the part, | 
however, either of a respectable narrator, or | 
a titillating theatrical ballet-master. 

There is no lack of good company at! 
Para, The priests, those merry fellows, are | 
ringing bells for you all day long, and at | 
due intervals, for the repose of the faculties, | 
contriving feasts, fasts, and processions, va- | 
riously adapted to the complicate nature of | 
man, Here is something of 





THE PENSEROSO, 


“ The most mysterious of the different festi- 
vals of Para is the ‘ Festa dos Ossos,’ or festival | 
of bones. This singular celebration, as we un- | 
derstood, was not of annual occurrence, bat | 
only took place once in a certain number of | 
years. 

“ On the day of its observance, the cathedral | 
is brilliantly illuminated with lighted candles, | 
which are kept burning from morning until 
night. In the centre of the church a mont- | 
mental platform is erected especially for this | 
occasion, which is overhung by a dark tapestry | 
of expensive material, embroidered along its | 
margin with gold and silver fringe. Upon this 
mausoleum is placed an immense coffin! This 
is shrouded with a rich drapery of black crape, 
hanging down in profuse folds on either side. 

“ During the day the cathedral is filled with 
persons who come to gaze upon this strange 
spectacle, and to render homage to the conse- 
crated shrine of the departed ! 

« About dusk, a body of penitents, dressed in 
the coarsest garments, repair to the burying- 
ground of the poor, where they disinter a 
quantity of bones which they bring with them 
into the city. Forming themselves into a pro- 
cession, they march along through the streets or 
the city in regular file, each one of them bearing 
a blazing torch in one hand, and a naked bone 
in the other. Should a stranger accidentally 
meet this spectral procession in some unfre- 
quented avenue, he would almost be led to be- 
lieve that he had encountered a party of canni- 
bals returning from some horrid rite or feast of 
human flesh. 

“ Having arrived at the cathedral, the peni- 
tents enter, and a religious ceremony is perform- 
ed. This being concluded, each one ascends 
the platform and casts his bone into the coffin. 
A hymn follows—then a prayer—and this 
wonderful festival is ended !” 


And as an offset to this gloomy bit of 
melodrama, take the Carnival farce of 


INTRUDING-DAY. 


“On ‘ Intruding-day,’ everyone is permitted 
to assail whomsoever he pleases, with such arti- 
cles as are accustomed to be used on this occa- 
sion. The most innocent of these are small 
waxen bails called ‘cabacinhas, being about 
equa! to a hen’s egg in size, and filled with per- 
fumed water. For some ti revious to the 
day in question, black-eyed damsels may be 
seen parading the streets, with large trays on 
their uncovered heads, laden with these sportive 
missiles, glistening with their gay colors of azure 
and crimson and gold. They are sold for a 
penny apiece, and everyone lays in a stock of 
them, in preparation for the approaching car- 
nival. 

“On the morning of this remarkable anni- 
versary, all the balconies of the different man- 
sions are fortified with frolicsome damsels, who 
keep up an indiscriminate warfare with their 
eabacinhas, against all who lucklessly attract 





their attention in the street. But the sport js 





not entirely confined to the innocent waxen 
balls. As the excitement increases, basins, 
syringes, and even pails and tubs of water are 
ealled into requisition. Everyone is assaulted, 
but no one pretends to take offence. Should a 
person do so, ten to one that he would be seized 
and most unceremoniously ducked into a hogs- 


| head of water, until his foolish ire was some- 


what abated. 
instances, 

“ Heedless of all consequences, J. and myself 
rashly ventured into the streets for the purpose 
of witnessing the sport. Cabacinhas were fly- 
ing in all directions, syringes were filling the air 
with glittering spray, while basins and dippers 
and pails, wielded by female hands, were pour- 
ing their watery contents with marvellous assi- 


This has been done in several 


| duity upon the devoted heads of the unfortunate 


passers-by. 

“We by no means escaped unscathed ; on 
the contrary, in less than half an hour we were 
as thoroughly drenched as if we had been 
taking a bath in the river with our clothes on. 
But don’t imagine, fond reader, that we bore al} 
this with the patience of a Job, or the humility 
of an anchorite. No such thing! Eagerly we 
rushed into tbe thickest of the fray, throwing 
our cabacinhas with skill, wherever a pretty face 
presented itself. Peeping through a half open 
lattice, 1 perceived a lovely young damsel luxu- 
riantly reclining in her hammock, her long sable 
tresses hanging in wavy masses over her pretty 
face and olive-mantied bosom. She appeared 
to be in a gentle slumber, and the magic smile 
that still played around her rosy lips, nearly dis- 
armed me of my intended purpose. 

«But my determination was made, and it 
was now too late to retract. So, delicately 
tossing one of my cabacinhas into the apart- 
ment, it broke upon the cheek of the charming 
maiden ; jumping up hurriedly in her fright, she 
rushed at once to the window, and in an instant 
her stag-like eyes were fixed upon me as the 
heartless assailant. ‘T'ransfixed with guilt and 
enraptured at the sight of her beauty, my heart 
rebuked me for the deed I had committed, and 
I felt half resolved to make atonement for my 
crime, but just at this moment, a well-charged 
ball from the hand of the maiden herself, 
almost blinded my left ogle, and suddenly ban- 
ished the idea from my mind. 

“ The most formidable of all the belligerents 
was a certain widow lady, who had from a lofty 
balcony been pouring down pails of water upon 
the heads of all who passed below. Bent on 
revenge, a young man who had been near 
drowned by this virago, entered her house, with 
his pockets full of cabacinhas. He was white, 
surely, when he entered that fatal house, but 
when he came out, his complexion was as dark 
as that of the raven’s wing.” 


Another adventure with the sex seems to 
have been hardly more successful :-— 


TERESA AND FLORANA. 


“Amang our olive-complexioned neighbors 
were two young girls, whose fine forms and 
pretty faces especially elicited our admiration. 
The one was named Teresa, the other Florana. 
The former could not have been more than four- 
teen years of age, and was rather short in 
stature, with exquisitely rounded arms, and a 
bust already of noble development ; the latter 
was somewhat taller, and at least three years 
older ; they had both, however, attained their 
full size. Animated as they were beautiful, they 
were always overflowing with vivacity and life ; 
their conversation, which was incessant, was 
like the chirping of nightingales, and their 
laughter dulcet as murmuring streams. These, 
then, beloved reader, were, during our stay at 
least, decidedly the belles of Jungeal. 

“ At the close of everyday we were visited by 
all the juveniles in the plage, who, in their own 
sweet tangue, bade us ' adieus,’ and at the “a 
time bescught our blessing, which latter requeg} 

















6 
we only answered by patting them gently on the 
head 


« The pretty maidens we have just alluded to, 
instead of shaking hands with us, were accus- 
tomed to salute us at eventide with a kiss on 
either cheek. The propriety of this we at first 
doubted, but the more we reflected upon the 
sweetness and innocence of the damsyels, the 
more inclined were we to pardon them. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this wasa 
sacred custom of the place, which it would have 
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very much resembles the one which Anzevedo 
has alive. Is it not astonishing how much he 
ig attached to that little bird? He feeds it as 
regularly as he takes his own meals, and seems 
to delight in playing with it upon his finger. I 
have no doubt that that bird engrosses more of 
his affection than any human being gifted with 
an immortal soul. Why is it? It must and 
ean only be beeause he has good reason to dis- 
trust the latter; he knows that the love and 
gratitude of this little creature are sincere. The 





been considered, to say the least, great rad 
in us to have resisted, and to tell the trath we 
were not at all so inclined. Therefore, kind 
reader, do not judge us too severely ; for know, 
O chary one! that extreme bashfulness and 
modesty have always been considered two of 
our principal failings ! 

“ One day Teresa and Florana invited us to 
take a bathe with them in the stream. ‘This we 
declined point-blank. They then charged us 
with fear of alligators. This was a poser: our 
courage was now called in question, and we 
were literally forced to submit. Pray what 
else could we have done under the circum- 
stunces ? 

“ When they had once got us into the water 
the maidens took ample revenge upon us for the 
unecourteous manner with which we had at first 
treated their request. In less than ten minutes, 
we cried lustily for quarter, but no quarter would 
they give us, insomuch that we were somewhat 
apprehensive of being drowned by them, to say 
nothing of being devoured by bloodthirsty alli- 
gators.” 


Of the numerous Natural History pic- 
tures, this is not the least impressive. As 
we say men of business, here are some 


ANTS OF BUSINESS. 


“ Nothing is more interesting than to see an 
army of ants engaged in divesting a tree of its 
foliage. In doing so, they manifest an intuitive 
system and order which is truly surprising. A 
regular file is continually ascending on one side 
of the trunk, while another is descending on the 
opposite side, each one of the ants bearing a 
piece of a leaf of the size of a sixpence in his 
mouth. A large number appear to be stationed 
among the upper branches, for the sole purpose 
of biting off the stems of the leaves, and thus 
causing them to fall to the ground. At the foot 
of the tree is another department, whose busi- 
ness is evidently that of cutting the fallen leaves 
into small pieces for transportation. A long 
procession is kept constantly marching, laden 
with the leaves. 

“ Mr, Kidder states that some years ago the 
ants entered one of the convents at Maranham, 
who not only devoured the drapery of the altars, 
but also descended into the graves beneath the 
floor and brought up several small pieces of 
linen from the shrouds of the dead ; for this 
offence the friars commenced an ecclesiastical 
prosecution, the result of which, however, we 
did not ascertain. Mr. Southey says, in rela- 
tion to these destructive insects, ‘ that having 
been convicted in a similar suit at the Francis- 
ean convent at Avignon, they were not only 
excommunicated from the Roman Catholic 
church, but were sentenced by the friars to a 
place of removal within three days, to a place 
assigned them in the centre of the earth. The 
eanonieal account gravely adds, that the ants 
obeyed, and carried away all their young and 
all their stores !’” 


Out of this talk about parrots may, per- 

haps, be derived 
A SUGGESTION FOR BARNUM. 

«“* This is one of the prettiest paroquets I 
ever saw,’ said J., taking up one of the birds in 
his hands ; ‘ its plamage is so delicate, its shape 
so symmetrical, and besides I think I never saw 

with a more agreeable physiognomy.’ 
“It is exeeedingly pretty, I replied,‘ and 





true friendship of our inferiors is far better and 
more desirable than the selfish and hypocritical 
concern of those who are far above us.’ 

“*A fig for your sentimentalism !’ said J. ; 
‘don’t you remember that famous parrot of 
Senhor P ’s, in the city?) What a feather- 
ed prodigy he is! Why, I’ve heard him jabber 
off Portuguese by the hour, and converse much 
more fluently than either of us are able to do at 
this moment.’ 

*** Oh, yes, I remember the bird well; he isa 
very large specimen, and was brought down 
from the Rio Negro, I believe. I heard him re- 
peat one day several verses of poetry, and was 
astonished beyond measure: he is a_ perfect 
ornithological miracle, and would make his 
fortune by visiting foreign parts. His voice is 
softer than that of any other I ever saw, and 
his laughter is as melodious as that of a young 
girl.’ 

“*Thave heard marvellous accounts of the 
longevity of parrots; continued J. ‘One is 
mentioned by Le Vaillant, the distinguished 
French naturalist, as having lived in a state of 
domesticity for nearly ninety years. When 
seen by this celebrated individual, it was in its 
dotage, having lost both its sight and memory. 
In its younger days it had been remarkabie for 
its loquacity, and was so obliging in its disposi- 
tion as to call the servants, and fetch its master’s 
slippers, whenever required.’ 

“« This was certainly a wonderful bird,’ I 
replied ; ‘ but far inferior in point of talent to 
one carried to England some years ago by one 
Colonel O'Kelly. This bird was not only a 
wonder, but a perfect miracle, and was sold to 
a certain nobleman for a hundred guineas. Im- 
probable as it may seem, it is said that this bird 
was able to express his desires in an apparently 
rational manner, and also to sing a number o 
songs in excellent tune and time. It is further 
recorded, that if in whistling an air it accident- 
ally passed over any note, it would soon return 
to the bar where the oversight occurred, and 
complete the tune with astonishing accuracy. 
Such birds, however, as this, are extremely 
rare ” 

“« You may well say they are rare,’ respond- 
ed J.,‘ but you will forgive my incredulity, I 
hope, when I say that I don't believe such an 
accomplished parrot ever existed. The bird 
might have been remarkable for his colloquial 
imitations, but the account of his musical powers 
is hugely exaggerated ; besides, 1 don’t believe 
a bird can be susceptible of a rational idea.’ 

“* You are perfectly at liberty to disbeiieve 
what you will,’ I seriously answered, ‘ respect- 
ing the mental capacity of birds; but I have 
heard much more extraordinary stories of their 
powers than that I have just mentioned to you, 
and based on good authority too. Gesner 
gravely relates"that two nightingales kept at 
Ratisbon spent whole nights in discoursing on 
polities ; and Pliny himself states that Germa- 
nicus and Drusus educated one so perfeetly, that 
it delivered speeches both in Latin and Greek !” 





There is a want of weight and solidity in 
Mr. Warren’s sketches; some of them are 
“ too trifling for insertion,” but the subject 
is a novel one to the generality of readers, 
and in the growing interest of the region, 
as it is being gradually approached b 
ricans s ling beyond the line of Pana- 
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reading, and travellers to Saratoga and 
Treuton may profitably pocket a copy. 
There is somehow great delight in reading 
of tropical regions, with your own thermo- 
meter at ninety. 





MRS. BROWNING’S ITALIAN POEM.* 
{second norice.]} 
Tue love of Italy displayed in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Casa Guidi Windows is a philosophical 
sentiment, true both to the thought and the 
heart, to the closet and the field. The 
cloistered poetess of meditation “ fancy 
free” comes forth from her seclusion, the 
world of books, the historians of old Rome, 
the chroniclers of the Middle Ages, the 
Italy of Lorenzo and the painters, of Michael 
Angelo and Milton—to the open air of the 
present day with a mind braced by either 
condition. It is one of the charms of her 
new poem, this interlacing of the old and the 
new, the mingling of thought and action, 
the ve” of the lyre, the “ war-de- 
nouncing” blast of the trumpet. The poem 
is a wilderness of poetic beauties in which 
you linger now under a solemn grove, anon 
play with the sunlight on fairy meadow, or 
quitting the leafy shelter, stand with a 
firmer step on the rocky wall of a mighty 
flowing river. There is no tenderness which 
can surpass the solicitudes of a deeply 
tea mind. The imagination is as anxious 
or its airy children of thought as the fond- 
est maternity for its offspring. There are 
hope and fear, delicacy and strength em- 
bodied in this view of a great thought 
threading the history of a great people. 
Liberty and Rome! How the ideas vary, 
though the words remain the same. Mrs. 
Browning's is the latest born Christian con- 
ception of these mighty sounds. There 
was atime when they meant paganism, or 
conquest, or superstition. 
WHaT’s ITALY? 
“ Less wretched if less fair,” perhaps a truth 
Is so far plain in this—that Italy, 
Long trammelled with the purple of her youth 
Against her age’s due activity, 
Sate still upon her graves, without the ruth 
Of death, but also without energy 
eer em of life. “ What's Italy?” men 


And others answer, “ Virgil, Cicero, 
Catullus, Cesar.” And what more? to task 
The memory closer—* Why, Boccaccio, 
Dante, Petrarca,’—and if still the flask 
Appears to yield its wine by drops too slow,— 
“ Angelo, Reffael, Pergolese,”—all 
Whose strong hearts beat through stone, or 


charged, again, 
Cloth-threads with fire of souls electrical, 
Or broke up heaven for music. What more 
then ? 
Why, then, no more. The chaplet’s last 
beads fall 


In naming the last saintship within ken, 
And, after that, none prayeth in the land. 
Alas, this Italy has too long swept 
Heroic ashes up for hour-glass sand ; 
Of her own past, impassioned nympholept ! 
Consenting to be nailed by the hand 
To the same bay-tree under which she stepped 
A queen of old, and plucked a leafy branch ; 
And licensing the ben: too long, indeed, 
To use her broad phylacteries to staunch 
And stop her bloody lips, which took no heed 
How one quick breath would draw an ava- 
lanche 
Of living sons around her, to succeed 
The vanished generations. Could she count 
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—————— 
Those oil-eaters, with large, live, mobile mouths 
Agape for maccaroni, in the amount 
Of consecrated heroes of her south’s 
Bright rosary? The pitcher at the fount, 
The gift of gods, being broken,—why, one 
Joa 
To let the ground-leaves of the plaee confer 
A natural bowl. And thus, she chose to seem 
No nation, but the poet’s pensioner, 
With alms from every land of song and dream ; 
While her own pipers sweetly piped of her, 
Until their proper breaths, in that extreme 
Of sighing, split the reed on which they 
played ! 
Of which, no more: but never say “ no more ” 
To Italy! Her memories undismayed 
Say rather “ evermore ”—her graves implore 
Her future to be strong and not afraid— 
Her very statues send their looks before! 


What higher poetic life can be put into 
age than in that characterization of the 
three arts, Sculpture, Painting, and Music : 


“ All 
Whose strong hearts beat through stone, or 
charged, again, 
Cloth-threads with fire of souls electrical, 
Or broke up heaven for music.” 


We have seen the influences of art, of 
history, in this poetic disenthralment of the 
spirit of modern liberty. 

This is the eloquent vindication of the 
Past. How touching, after its triumphant 
appeal to Marathon and the martyrs—the 
simple allusion to herself and the “dead 
masters :”— 


Cold graves, we say ? it shall be testified 
That living men who throb in heart and train, 

Without the dead, were colder. If we tried 
To sink the past beneath our feet, be sure 

The future would not stand. Precipitate 
This old roof from the shrine—and, insecure, 

The nesting swallows fly off, mate from mate. 
Scant were the gardens, if the graves were 


fewer ! 
And the green poplars grew no longer 
straight, 
Whose tops not looked to Troy. Why, who 
would fight 


For Athens, and not swear by Marathon ? 
Who would build temples, without tombs in 
sight ? 
Who live, without some dead man’s benison ? 
Who ae, hope for good, or strive for 
right, 
If, looking up, he saw not in the sun 
Some angel of the martyrs, all day long 
Standing and waiting! your last rhythms 
will need 
The earliest key-note. Could I sing this song, 
If my dead masters had not taken heed 
To help the heavens and earth to make me 


strong, 

As the wind ever will find out some reed, 
And touch it to such issues as belong 

To such a frail thing? Who denies the dead, 
Libations from full cups? Unless we choose 

To look back to the hills behind us spread, 
The plains before us sadden and confuse ! 

If orphaned, we are disinherited. 


Nature, too, must bear her in this 
and every genuine poem. But the nature of 
Italy is learned and consecrate. It is Mil- 
ton’s, Galileo’s, Petrarch’s. Select and 
choicely framed is the picture of 

VALLOMBROSA. 
And Vallombrosa, we too went to see 

— beloved companion,—where sub- 

ime 
The mountains live in holy families, 
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Half up their breasts; just stagger as they 
seize 
Some grey crag—drop back with it many a 


time, 

And straggle blindly down the the precipice! 

The a epaas brooks were strewn as 
thick 

That Juse-day, knee-deep, with dead beechen 
leaves, 

As Milton saw them ere his heart grew sick, 

And his eyes blind. I think the monks and 
beeves 

Are all the same too: 
changed the wick 

On good St. Gaulbert’s altar, which receives 

The convent’s pilgrims; and the pool in 
front 

Wherein the hill-stream trout are cast, to wait 

The beatific vision, and the grunt 

Used at refectory, keeps its weedy state, 

To baffle saintly abbots, who would count 

The fish across their breviary, nor ’bate 

The measure of their steps, O waterfalls 


searce they have 


And forests! sound and silence! mountains 
bare, 

That leap up peak by peak, and catch the 
palls 


Of purple and silver mist, to rend and share 
With one another, at electric calls 
Of life in the sunbeams,—till we cannot dare 
Fix your shapes, learn your number! we 
must think 
Your beauty and your glory helped to fill 
The cup of Milton’s soul so to the brink, 
That he no more was thirsty when God’s will 
Had shattered to his sense the last chain-link 
By which he drew from Nature’s visible 
The fresh well-water. Satisfied by this, 
He sang of Adam’s paradise and smiled, 
Remembering Vallombrosa. Therefore is 
The place divine to English man and child— 
We all love Italy. 


That northern love of Italy—it is Ameri- 
ea’s too, is further set forth in another fancy- 
tinctured soliloquy :— 


OUR ITALY. 


Our Italy’s 
The darling of the earth—the treasury, piled 
With reveries of gentle ladies, flung 
Aside, like ravelled silk, from life’s worn stuff— 
With coins of scholars’s fancy, which, being 
rung 
On work-day counter, still sound silver-proof— 
In short, with all the dreams of dreamers 
young, 
Before their heads have time for slipping off 
Hope’s pillow to the ground. How oft, 
indeed, 
We all have sent our souls out from the north; 
On bare white feet which would not print nor 
bleed, 
To climb the Alpine passes and look forth, 
Where the low murmuring Lombard rivers 
lead 
Their bee-like way to gardens almost worth 
The sight which thou and I see afterward 
From Tuscan Bellosguardo,* wide awake. 
When standing on the actual, blessed sward 
Where Galileo stood at nights to take 
The vision of the stars, we find it hard, 
Gazing upon the earth and neaven, to make 
A choice of beauty. ‘Therefore Jet us all 
In England, or in any other land 
R once by the fountain-rise and fall 
Of dreams of this fair south,—who understand 
A little how the Tuscan musical 
Vowels do round themselves, as if they planned 
Eternities of separate sweetness,—we 
Who loved Sorrento vines in picture-book, 
Or: ere in wine-cup we pledged faith or 


glee— 
Who loved Rome’s wolf, with demi-gods at 
suck, 
* Galileo's villa near Florence is built on an emi- 








And the slow pinewoods ever climb and 
climb ‘ 





Or ere we loved truth’s own divinity,—~ 
Who loved, in brief, the classic hill and brook, 
And Ovid’s dreaming tales, and Petrarch’s 
song, 
Or ere we loved Love’s self !—why, let us give 
The blessing of our souls, and wish them 
strong 
To bear it to the height where prayers arrive, 
When faithful spirits pray against a wrong; 
To this great cause of southern men, who strivé 
In God’s name for man’s rights, and shall not 
fail 
SUMMER ANRCDOTES, 
Wiru the warm weather there is a great dis- 
position to turn one’s back upon folios and 
to entertain ourselves with butterfly fancies 
suited to the glow and out-of-door feeling of 
the season. 
No elaborate egsays (for us) now: nd 
learned societies: but little thumb-nail 
brevities which we can toy with for a mo- 
ment and flip away like so many cherry- 
stones. A gossip with our exchanges of 
their next neighbors who send them to us by 
deputy, sp us a dainty handful of anee- 
dotes. For example—a correspondent of 
the Worcester Spy, who seems to be fami: 
liar with the literature and authors of Great 
Britain, gives some particulars concerning 
the sehool-boy days of Scott, which will be 
new even to those whe have read Lockhart’s 
Life. The writer says: 


« A venerable ancestor of mine, whose native 
place was the ancient town of Kelso; in the fa- 
mous shire of Roxburgh, in the redoubtable lit: 
tle realm of Scotland, was first enlightened in 
the mysteries of the A, B; C, by Mr. Whale; 
professor of letters, who at the same time count- 
ed amongst his pupils, Walter Scott, and 
‘Jamie Ballentyne, who in manhood’s years; 
became intimately associatéd in the relations of 
author and publisher. This Mr. Whale, ac- 
cording to the traditions received and believed 
by me, was minus one eye, but the remaining 
one was as potential in producing palpitation in 
the hearts of his pupils, as is that green one 
which scatters the terrors of its rays into thé 
night of Greek superstition. The glare of this 
eye was sometimes of extraordinary force, de+ 
rived, it was reported, from passions that were 
stirred to their depths on account of Mrs. 
Whale’s extensive use or rathér abuse, of the 
disgusting narcotic, Jaudanum. 

“* When attending Mr. Whale’s sthoo!, Wal: 
ter Scott usually wore a leathern cap, a close 
buttoned cloth jacket, woolen pants of coarsé 
material, and he leaned upon a crutch and stick 
to assist him in his painful locomotions. Youth 
is a period of selfishness ; it is only when bene: 
volent reason emancipates us from its essentia 
egotism, that we learn to respect the rights, feel- 
ings, and misfortunes of others. Walter Scott 
the poet, died from the world; his awkward, 
painful moyements amused them and provoked 
their ridicule ; and day by day would they fol- 
low him on his ‘homeward way’ pointing the 
finger of mockery at him, and shouting ‘ cripple 
Wattie.’ Spirited and stout, though lame, the 
insulted boy would often harl his crutch at his 
tormentors, and woe to him who felt its onward 
force. Witheat his timber friend, however, he 
became immovable, and on this account he be- 
came a object of ridicule ; but the kind 
little girls always restored it to him ; and his 
gentle maiden aunts, with whom he resided, 
generally rescued him from his rude assailants. 

“ What a strange thing is life! This dull, 
lame boy that Mr. Whale used to look down 
upon with his single eye, and whom the little 
bumpkins used to jibe for his ungainly step, be- 
eame in time, the man whose fame the world 
was scarcely large enough to compass, whdsd 





nence called Beilosguardo. 





footstep was music to bis friends, whose Rindly 
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word and smiles were his dependent’s daily 
blessings.” 


Of two of Sir Walter’s most emiment 
successors—who are not likely to be forgot- 
ton for lack of being written about—a writer 
in our chatty contemporary, the Boston 
Transcript, speculates, somewhat closely, as 
follows : 


“If you read the North British Review 
(generally able and instructive), you may be 
struck with an elaborate article, of lofty pane- 
gyric, on the publications of Dickens and 
Thackeray— the popular novelists of the day.’ 
Thackeray has just undertaken a course of 
public Jectures on the English Humorists, and 
you might suppose, from the many columns 
dedicated to it in the London journals, literary 
and political, and the parade of the names of his 
auditors, of eminent statesmen and authors and 
members of the haut ton, that it was intended 
to rival the Industrial Exhibition. His humor- 
ists are Swift, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith,—as if 
to raise himself to their altitude or bring them 
down to his own level ; for, though he has as- 
signed to them the title which he, Dickens and 
Jerrold, specially bear—assuredly they are at 
some distance in dignity and qualities. The 
Times, noticing the lecture on Swift, observes 
that it hardly contained an allusion to the Dean 
as a humorist, nor the faintest attempt to 
classify him in that capacity. Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, I think, in one of his speeches at New 
York, coupled Washington Irving with Charles 
Dickens—very little to my edification. 

“ The British new school of Aumorists have 
rendered themselves too liable to the rebuke ad- 
ministered in the following passage of the Spec- 
tator: 

“* These poor gentlemen endeavor to gain 
themselves the reputation of wits and humorists 
by such monstrous conceits as almost qualify 
them for Bedlam; not considering that humor 
should always lie under the check of reason, 
and that it requires the direction of nicest judg- 
ment by so much the more as it indulges itself 
in boundless freedom.’ ” 

“ For the rest we might well confine the term 
humorist to the sense it beats in Ben Jonson's 
comedies.” 


We find in the same well stocked reposi- 
tory, an announcement which smacks of a 
good thing, and opens a pleasing perspective 
into a future boo yi 


“The proprietors of the London I)lustrated 
News have commenced the publication of a 
‘ National Illustrated Library, in monthly vo- 
lumes, of a neat duodecimo form, each contain- 
ing 320 pages, and from 50 to 100 engravings, 
beautifully bound, and afforded at a low rate. 
Several volumes of the series have appeared ; 
among them two volumes of a newly edited 
edition of that always entertaining work, ‘ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson; with original notes, 
numerous portraits, views, and characteristic de- 
signs. Another choice work is‘ The Book of 
English Songs, capitally illustrated, and con- 
taining a very choice collection of the best songs 
in the language.” 


If this is pleasant, what follows is per- 
haps not: handling Mr. H. Greeley as this 
Sunday Courier does, for the passage it 
quotes from one of his letters, without 
mittens (which it must be acknowledged 
would be just now quite unseasonable) : 


** So far, therefore, am I from regretting 
that every one who wishes cannot rush into 
print, dnd joining in the genera! execration of 
a for their insensibijlity to unacknow- 

ged merit, that I wish no man could have 
his book printed until he had earned the cost 
thereof by bona fide \abor, and that no one 


tically demonstrated both his ability and willing- 
ness to earn his living in a different way.’ 

“ We have never bad a very exalted opinion 
of Mr. Greeley’s reasoning faculties, but we 
were not prepared to see such a piece of double- 
distilled stupidity as the above quoted remarks 
from his last London letter, in the Tribune. It 
is a wild exaggeration of a very common piece 
of cant about literary men; as though they, of 
all human beings, were to labor for the rest of 
the world without the stimulus of anticipatory 
recompense. Mr. Grecley’s rule would effectu- 
ally put an end to literary production ; for, if 
nobody were allowed to publish until he had 
first earned sufficient money by some other pro- 
fesson than that of authorship, to pay for the 
cost of publication, there could never be a re- 
spectable book written. But we would like 
Mr. Greeley to give some reason why his 
ridiculous rule should be applied to authors 
rather than other producers. Why not say that 
no shemaker should be allowed to sell shoes 
until he had first earned sufficient money at 
some other business to enable him to pay for 
his stock of leather; why not compel the ship 
builder, the tailor, the engine-maker, the car- 
penter, and all other workers, to do the same ? 
First earn money enough at some other busi- 
ness, to enable you to set up in that which you 
are best qualified for, and mean to devote your- 
self to! ‘Truly, so absurd a proposition, so 
crazy an idea, so utterly witless and unreason- 
ing a conclusion, would create a derisive laugh 
in a mad-house. The idea, too, would have 
more properly applied to any other class of la- 
borers than authors, for there is no other pursuit 
so absorbing, and which so entirely unfits one 
for all other kinds of productive labor as that of 
literature.” 


With a passage of comparison between 
two current celebrities, from that quaint es- 
sayist in the Newark Advertiser, we close this 
chat of anecdote and speculation for the 
present : 


«« Miss Bremer is the contrast of all this in a 
marked degree. So far as the public knows, 
their private acts and conversation are equally 
pure and lovely. And there the likeness ends. 
Miss Bremer’s life is entirely private; she has 
no public character whatever, but in her works. 
They speak for her, but the voice is soft, and 
searcely audible. Yet feeble as it is, it will be 
longer heard than the trills and mountain calls 
of Jenny Lind. Those notes, when she is gone, 
will gradually die upon the ears of those who 
heard them ; and the coming generation will be 
insensible to their fascination. They can never 
be communicated to those who did not hear 
them. Her power was limited to those who 
saw and Jistened to her. Miss Bremer benefits 
and pleases multitudes who never heard her 
voice, or saw her person. ‘The next generation, 
and we know not how many more, will conti- 
nue to derive profit and pleasure from her works. 

“These are also of a more elevated nature, 
as the offspring of the intellect, than any effect 
produced by the mere management of a physical 
organ, however wonderful, can ever be. The 
highest aim and success of this are to awaken 
emotions ; but the productions of the great 
writer are the offspring of the spiritual in our 
nature, and penetrate and control alike the heart 
and understanding. There is a vast difference 
between the two in dignity and grandeur, and 
this must be perpetuated in the relative duration 
of the fame attached to each, A really great 
writer is for that reason a great man; but a 
singer, however great, is not for that reason a 
great man by any means. Miss Lind may be 
something beside a vocalist, for aught we know, 
as De Beriot is reported to be, a statuary as well 
as violinist. But we must wait to witness these 
developments before we can bestow the honors 
upon her, which are due to her distinguished 





could live by authorship until after he had prac- 


countrywoman.” 
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[From the Washington Union.) 
PROFESSOR PFITZMAIER AND THE JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Union: 
In my memoir—geographical, poilitical, and 
commercial—on Japan and the independent 
maritime nations of the East, pre at the 
request of the late Secretary of State, (Hon. 
Joun M, CLaytoy,) and transmitted by him to 
the Senate in pursuance of its resolution 
of the 2ist of Febrnary, 1850,1 stated “that 
the Japanese language is soft, euphonious, 
copious, and one of the most polished and 
perfect of Eastern Asia, bearing no radical 
affinity to the Chinese, or any other primitive 
Asiatic idiom, exeept the Corean: that the 
Japanese possess a rich, indigenous litera- 
ture of their own; primary schoo's, in which 
children of both sexes and all classes are 
taught the elementary branches of education ; 
and endowed colleges, with professors in thé 
higher departments of learning and science, 
including mathematics, astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and the leading Asiatic and European 
languages ; and that they, moreover, possess 
an Imperial Library at Yedo, said to contain 
150,000 volumes.” 

Mention is likewise made in that memoir 
of the existence of a large collection of Ja- 
panese works in the imperial library of Vien- 
na, and that a popular Japanese romance, by 
Rivte: Tanerico, of Yedo, entitled “ Tue 
Six Fotpixe Screens,” had been trans- 
lated into German and published by Dr. 
Avucust Pritzmater, professor of oriental 
languages in the University, and member 
of the wale Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
An English translation of this work by my 
friend W. G. Syetuen, Esq., himself an ori- 
enta] scholar, first ap din the “ Literary 
World,” of New York, in February last, and 
has since been republished in England. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Professor Pfitzmaier, in reference to the 
above translation, and the Japanese works 
extant in the Imperial Library, Vienna, ac- 
companied with copies of six memoirs read 
by him before the Imperial Academy, on the 
following subjects, and published by him, 
viz: 

On the Aino Language; on Aino Poetry ; 
on AncientJapanese Poetry, (two memoirs ;) 
on the Saghalien Language ; on the Etruscan 
Language. 

Deeming his letter, which is written in 
English, interesting to oriental scholars in 
this country, I take leave to enclose it to 
you for publication in your paper. 

Professor Pfitzmaier is a native of Carls- 
bad, (Bohemia,) in which city he was born 
in 1808. At the age of 19 his passion for 
linguistic mI had. oma him to aged 
the principal languages of Europe, 
rd prt about acquiring those of the East. 
sone oe = be = a rpc tne 

w, Arabic, Coptic, a eir cognate dia- 
lects—in Persian, Turkish, Chinese, Mancha, 
Mongolian, Japanese, and the other lan- 
guages of Eastern Asia, from several of 
which he has published translations, and is 
the author of a Turkish in French. 
He has also compiled a Japanese dictionary, 
containing upwards of 40,000 words, which 
he is desirous of publishing under the au- 

ices of any government which wil] make 
him a favorable offer for it. The professor, 
who is still a young man, bids fair to rival, 
in the extent of his linguistic attainments, 
the late Cardinal Mezzofanti, of the Propa- 
ganda Fide College, Rome, who had the 





reputation of being master of fifty languages. 
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The imperial printing office of Vienna, 
under the direction of Herr Aloys Auer, is 
the first in the world in regard to the num- 
ber and variety of its alphabets, It employs 
seven hundred persons and consumes one 
thousand reams of paper daily. It possesses 
a complete fount of movable types of the 
Japanese Firakana character, from which 
the facsimile edition of “the Six Folding 
Screens,” has been reprinted by Professor 
Pfitzmaier, with his German translation. 
Two founts of the same character were 
cast in 1847 by Mr. John T. White, type- 
founder of New York—the one for Mr. 8. 
Wells Williams, of Canton, employed by 
the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
translating portions of the Scriptures and 
religious tracts into that language ; the other 
for the “ American Oriental Society ” of Bos- 
ton. Aninteresting account of this Japanese 
romance, with an introduction by the dis- 
tinguished orientalist, Professor William W. 
Turner, of New York, as read by him before 
the society October 24, 1849, will be found 
in the second volume of its transactions, 
recently published. 

Copies of the romance and grammar, to- 
gether with the Lord’s Prayer in 608 lan- 
guages, several oriental works, and ten folio 
volumes of the Statistics of the Austrian 
Empire, all splendidly printed at the imperial 
printing office, Vienna, have recently been 
presented by the Austrian government to 
the department of State. 

Thave the honor to be, very respectfully, 
dear sir, your most obedient servant, 

Aaron H. Patmer. 


“ Vienna, April 3, 1851. 
“Dean Sir: I have delayed answering 
a honored letter in the hope of being ena- 
led to send you the catalogue of Japanese 
books you requested from me, but have 
hitherto been unable to get it ready. A list 
of the Chinese and Japanese works in the I. 


R. Library of Vienna is given in the appen- | ject 
dix to a work, published by the late Mr. fi 


Endlicher, on the Chinese and Japanese coins 
and medals in the Imperial Cabinet, Vienna; 
but,as it was not published separately, is 
incomplete in several respects, and full of 
errors, I preferred to make a new catalogue 
of those works, with an elucidation of their 
contents—a labor that will yet require some 
time to complete. I shall not fail to send 
you a copy after its completion. 


“In the ‘letter to the Hon. Mr. Clayton’ 
you had the kindness to send me, I found 
many notices of interest to me, particularly 
in the appendix. As matters relating to 
similar objects, and perhaps interesting to 
you, I tuke the liberty to send you several 
of my small printed contributions to the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. The 
one relating to the language of Saghalien 
will form the subject of another memoir on 
the spoken medium, as a collection of Aino 
words, published by Von Krnsenstern, has 
but recently come to my knowledge. These 
memoirs, read before the sittings of the 
Imperial Academy, are merely designed to 
show the progress and literary studies of its 
members, and do not lay claim to perfec- 
tion. 

“The notice that my Japanese romance 
has been deemed worthy of translation into 
Sages has afforded me great gratification ; 
and I regret not to have been apprised of 
it in time, so that I could have requested Mr. 
Snethen to correet some faults in my Ger- 


work, with critical, explanatory notes, will 

shortly be published. 

“Praying you will. present my sincere 

respects to Mr. Snethen, I have the honor to 

be with high esteem and regard, dear sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

“ Aue. PriTZzMAIreER. 

“The Hon. Aaron Haicut Parmer, 

Counsellor of the Supreme Court 

of the U. S., &c., 

Washington.” 


[From the Evening Post, June 20.] 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY tN THE NEW YORK 
SENATE, 





Tue report of Mr. Miller, made on Wed- 
nesday in the New York Senate, in favor of 
introducing Webster's Dictionary into the 
Common Schools of the State, we are glad 
to see, did not pass without animadversion. 
The scheme is a bookselling job, to make 
the best of it. Whatever credit the diction- 
ary can fairly obtain, we are willing that it 
should receive ; we «re willing that it should 
succeed, if it ean, by the same means by 
which other publications succeed—by re- 
commending itself to the judgment of the 
literary world. We protest, however, against 
calling on a legislature to settle its merits, 
and to make the experiment of forcing it 
upon the community. If people choose to 
buy the book, we have nothing to say, but 
we object to creating a compulsory sale for 
it Bos act of the legislature. 

e copy what was said on the subject on 
Wednesday : 


“Mr. Beekman said he must say this report 
came from a member of the committee. He 
must dissent. He could not consent to allow 
the introduction of what he considered a muddy 
stream, into the sea of our literature, rather than 
a pure river of water. He deemed this diction- 
ary a mixed and mongrel affair, and one delete- 
rious to the student. When Bancroft and others 
condemn it, we may well call it in question. 
He should soon present a report upon the sub- 


“ Mr. Carroll said this dictionary met with 
the general acceptance of scholars and the com- 
munity. There were exceptions, but they were 
exceptions only. He hoped the bill would be- 
come a law.” 


Mr. Carroll makes a prodigious mistake. 
So far is Webster’s dictionary from meetin 
with the general acceptance of scholars an 
the community, that of those who in differ- 
ent parts of our country and of the world 
employ our common language—that noble 
vehicle of thought which we call English— 
with a moderate degree of attention to its 
purity, there are not ten ina hundred who 
“accept” Webster’s dictionary as a standard 
of the language; nay, the majority of them 
have in fact no acquaintance with it. 

With regard to the degree of respect in 
which it is held even by those who acknow- 
ledge that it is not without its merits, and 
whose names are used to give it a currency 
within the republic, we are satisfied that if 
they were to say all they think of it, Mr. 
Carroll’s error would be still more apparent. 
It is well known to literary men, that Wash- 
ington Irving, for example, who good-natur- 
edly admitted that the work had its good 
points, does not “accept” it as a standard 
of the lan , and, we venture to say, 
never uses it at all. 

Its barbarous orthography, which has only 
had the effect of introducing confusion and 
irregularity, would of itself, if there was no 
other objection, be a sufficient obstacle to 





man version. Perhaps a new edition of the 


what Mr. Carroll calls its general acceptance. 





We hope Mr. Beekman will not forget his 
promise to make a report against the bill be- 
fore the Senate. If he will state his objec- 
tions to its passage, without reserve, and in 
their full foree, he will do a public service. 





The Lorgnette; or, Studies of the Town. 
By an Opera-Goer. Volume II. 2d edition, 
set off with Mr. Darley’s Designs. Stringer & 
Townsend.—Mr. Darley’s illustrations are a 
capital addition to the gentle whims and humors 
of John Timon. The Dressing-room scene at 
page 50 is admirably concentrated on that 
firmly-planted, stout, and stunted bit of imper- 
tinence, with the tailor all over him and through 
him. The next is a Bostonian, with a basket 
of fowls and a pocket of radishes, fudgy, and 
antiquarian to the extreme. The Old Stager of 
the Springs has a very Captain Cuttleish air. 
Jno. Timon at Saratoga, and the Man About 
Town, are sketches of which you may find ori- 
ginals in Broadway, absurd as the realities. 
Mr. Darley is earnest even in his humors, and 
his pencil cuts deep—as in that bloated imbe- 
cility towards the close of the volume. 


Plymouth and the Pilgrims; or, Incidents 
of Adventure in the History of the First Set- 
tlers. By Joseph Banvard. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln.—The first volume of a series of 
popular American histories on the general plan 
of Abbott’s publications. The most available 
points are selected for wood cut illustrations. 
The style is brief and pointed, and is well stored 
with facts ;—while the cleanly cut type is a 
pleasant invitation to the reader. 


Mrs. Collins's Table Receipts, adapted to 
Western Housewifery. New Albany (Ind.): 
Nunemacher.—The West, with an embarrass- 
ment of material for the table, has a way of its 
own in serving it up. It is a land of abundance 
in which the hare, of Mra. Glass’s famous pro- 
verb, is already caught ; so you may proceed to 
cook it at once. With a pleasant infusion of 
French titles, there is a decided Western flavor 
in Corn Dodgers, Pone, Pumpkin Bread, Hun- 
ter’s Delight, Mrs. Madison’s, Sausage—Hoo- 
sier fashion, &c., &e. Mrs. Collins’s motto is 
from Shakspeare : 


“If 1 bring thee not something to eat, 
I'll give thee leave to die.” 


An Appendix to Dr. Brewer's Guide to 
Science. Francis.—A supplement to the excel- 
lent volume of scientific “notes and queries ;” 
available, among other purposes, to parents, in 
showing the perplexing enigmas proposed to 
them by the inquiring, youthful mind. 

Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Washing- 
ton City, S. F. Baird: New York, Putnam. 
1851.—This report makes a fair show for the 
activity of the men of science throughout the 
United States. Every department of natural 
science is well represented. Agassiz, Silliman, 
Henry, Bache, Olmsted, Loomis, Rogers, Red- 
field, and others of repute, appear taking their 
appropriate ‘share in the proceedings, making 
good the promise of the American Association 
in behalf of the advancement of science. The 
immediate practical bearing of most of the dis- 
cussions and papers in this Report, is in charac- 
ter with the practical tendency of the mind of 
the country. The prevailing subjects are, the 
winds and currents ; galvanism and electricity, 
as practically applied ; mineralogy and geology, 
in their relation to mining and chemistry, in 
connexion with manufactures. The titles of a 
good number of papers are given, opening a 
prospect full of interest ; to which, on reference, 
the disappointing affix “ not received” is found. 
Of Prof. Agassiz’s papers, we have thus nothing 
but the titles, and so of others who took an ac- 
tive part in the scientific meeting, of which this 
volume is supposed to be a report. 

Surgical Anatomy of the Neck. Drawn 





from Nature, by Heary A. Daniels, from a Dis. 
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section by C. E. Isaacs, M.D.—A lithographic 
view of the dissected human neck, showing its 
anatomy of muscle, artery, and nerve, as laid 
bare by the ecalpel. It is a useful diagram to 
aid the eye and memory of the surgical student. 








THE NEW COSTUME. 


Tue pen of the journalist. must sometimes 
perform the part of the surgeon’s knife, and 
touch subjects which are offensive, with the 
hope of a healthy result. It is in reeogni- 
tion of this necessity, that we allow our- 
selves to commeut upon the new costume 

roposed for the women of our country. 

hat it has betn admitted at all into the 
Press, is to us a painful evidence of a dis- 
eased condition of taste. Universal as the 
Press is in its selection and survey of topics, 
there are some questions which might with 
great propriety be reserved for private con- 
sideration, and without injury to the com- 
munity, be permitted to pass un-edited and 
un-telegraphed. The sphere of domestic 
life we have been enabled to believe is a 
semewhat sacred domain. There are at 
least some appointments of private life, if 
such a condition as privacy is to be recog- 
nised at all in a country over-eager for pub- 
licity, which the hardiest member of the 
Press would without loss of self-respect or 
injury to the real interests of his order, de- 
legate to the shades of domesticity. Is not 
the apparel of women one of these? Would 
not its properties be as well eonsidered and 
as tenderly cared for, if left to the uninterfer- 
ed with judgment and delicacy of those 
whom it immediately concerns ? 

For our own part, we have watched the 
progress of this public discussion of female 
costume, with unalloyed disgust. The dress 
of women has been held, and is still held, in 
some heathen countries as a sacred investi- 
ture: even the most daring triflers of the 
theatre have ventured only on vague and 
distant allusions to those arrangements of 
female apparel which are now paraded in the 
columns of a hundred newspapers, and bla- 
zoned in the detail of a thousand paragraphs. 
Nothing could sooner break down our re- 
spect for woman, and more speedily remove 
alt the gentler securities of the sex, than this 
constant and wanton examination of that 
which so nearly regards her personal saneti- 
ty. The restless Marplots of the communi- 
ty never hit upon a shrewder and readier de- 
viee to demoralize society. It is only in the 
shadow of her peculiar privileges and immu- 
nities, that woman finds her truest safe- 

rd. Once confound her with man, once 
Jead her forth into the broad glare of unre- 
strained publicity, where she becomes a sub- 
ject of significant attention and von stric- 
ture—and the gentle and irresistible spell 
she now wields is broken forever. ‘The sun 
belongs to man, with all of tumalt, expo- 
sure, and conflict which attend his course ; 
the shade iswoman’s. Notoriety is the foul 
fiend at whose feet she falls and perishes ; 
and if our power were as summary as our 
convictions are clear, we would—that wo- 
man might still reign supreme at the hearth 
and in the affections—ordain no merely 
Turkish seclusion for the sex, but certainly 
her immediate and entire abandonment of 
ublic life. Has it increased or is it inereas- 
ing’our respect for the mothers and daugh- 
ters of the land, that their movements are 
becoming the subject of daily newspaper 
canvass ; that they are figuring as politicians 
and spouting reformers; busying themselves 
om platforms and in opén convention with 








the anatomy of themselves, and, like tipsy 
wantons, baring their bosoms to the 
e and jeering comment of the world? 
ortunately—we are glad to believe—the 
number is still small and the character in- 
considerable which have shown themselves 
ready to undertake the ruinous ordeal_— 
Courier and Enquirer. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF THE AUSTRALIANS, 
{A paper read before the London Ethnologica!l Soci- 
ety.) 


April 16.—Sir C. Malcolm, President, in 
the chair.—* On the Superstitions of the 
Australians,” by W. Miles.—The belief’ in 
resuscitation and transmigration—the metem- 
psychosis of olden times—is common to 
every known tribe in Australia. The na- 
tives formerly believed that after death they 
became changed into some anitmual,—as, a 
shark, or bird, or quadruped :—but now, the 
believe that they return to earth after dea 
as white men. A native who was executed 
at Melbourne consoled himself by saying— 
“Never mind, I jump 4 white fellow,— 
plenty of sixpence.’ e word Djanga 
at Swan River, means the dead; but it is 
indiscriminately applied to Europeans,—as 
they are believed to be deceased aborigines, 
who in their new state have revisited their 
homes in another color. Governor Grey 
and his party were asked by somé natives if 
they were not dead men.—Circumcision is 
practised as a religious rite ; and they adopt 
words of contempt and reproach against the 
uncircumei the word “ Munno” in 
Teichelmann’s vocabulary. The custom of 
making raised scars on the body is very ge- 
neral, as is that of piercing the naris. 
Girls are usually deprived of the first joint 
of the little finger; and when boys on ar- 
riving at puberty are admitted among the 
warriors, they have one of their incisor teeth 
removed,—at which operation there is a 
grand ceremony. Cannibalism exists, but is 
not habitual, and it appears to be observed 
as a religious rite. y of the constella- 
tions are believed to have been in former 
times black men, now translated to the 
heavens. The milky way—* Wodli parri”— 
is supposed to be a large river, the abode of 
a great demon serpent named Yurra. The 
legend of Orion and the Pleiades is very 
similar to that of the classical mythology. 
In all ancient myths the serpent plays an 
important part, and equally so in Australia. 
They believe in the existence of an immense 
—— that is invisible to mortal eyes, but 

ent in high and rocky mountains. He 
is said to have created the world by a blow 
of his mighty tail; and by shaking it he 
produces earthquakes, and causes sickness 
and death. The mystic rites connected with 
the worship of the serpent are never revealed 
to the white man. There are many carvings 
on the surface of rocks in which human 
figures, animals, bitds, fish, human feet, 
boomerangs and other weapons, are rudely 
represented. These are found generally on 
highland promontories. Some of t 
earvings are very large :—there is one of a 
whale which measures 25 feet long. The 
carvings of human feet, or rather foot-prints, 
which are considered sacred, bring to mind 
similar foot-prints in India,—and ially 
the celebrated sacred foot-mark in lon. 
The red-hand—the mano colorado of Yuca- 
tan—is found in eaves on the eastern coast 
of Australia. The hands are of different 
sizes. The hands have been placed 
the rock, the fingers widely extended, and 
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the intervening spaces on the rock painted, 
in some cases red,in others white. There 
is great dread on the part of the natives of 
communicating any information respecting 
the red hand, except that it was made before 
“white fellow came.” The native doctors 
are priests and soothsayers also, The few 
medicines are taken from the vegetable 
kingdom ; but they depend chiefly on the 
charms and superstitious use of a crystal 
ealled Koradgee Kibba, which is a piece of 
common quartz. Dr. Bennet thus describes 
the remedy on a speared man. The patient 
was laid about thirty yards from the ev. 
campment; the surgeon first sucked the 
wound, then holding his saliva he retreated 
ten or twelve paces from the patient, mut- 
tered some charm,—when placing the erystal 
in his mouth he sucked it, spat upon the 
ground, and trampling on the earth pressed 
the discharged saliva into it. In other eases 
the mystic piece of quartz is wrapped in a 
cloth, and manipulation like that of a mes- 
merizer is performed on the patient in order 
to eject the evil spirit which produces the 
sickness. The name of a deceased person 
is never mentioned ; and this custom is so 
sacred, that at Port Phillip a native died 
whose name was also that of Fire, and the 
natives would never pronounce the word, 
but have been obli to borrow another 
word for fire —Athencum. 











THE HUNDRED AND ONE PICTURES OF TARDIF, 
THE FRIEND OF GILLOT. 

(Translated in Blackwood trom a new collection of 

pers “ Philosophes and Comediennes” by ARsxxe 

OUSSAYE } 
One of the most celebrated amateurs of pic- 
tures in France at the end of the seventeenth 
century, was a certain Tardif, by profession 
an engineer, and afterwards seeretary to 
Marshal Boufflers. He, was the friend of 
Largilliére, of Watteau, and of Audran, but 
especially of Gillot. His criticisms went 
right to the mark. When a picture was 
finished, none ventured to pass a verdict on 
its merits until] Tardif had seen it; his 
opinion was, so to speak, the finishing touch 
of the brush. Watteau himself, who laugh- 
ed at criticism, said, when laying down Sis 
brush before a newly finished Féte Galante, 
“There is a masterpiece; if Tardif were 
here, I would sign it.” Tardif had one of 
the finest cabinet collections in Paris—Rue 
Git-le-Ceeur, No. 1. Marshal Boufflers, 
aware of his secretary’s passion, gave him, 
every P bert as a new year’s gift, a picture 
from the hand of a master. ‘Tardif himself, 
out of his patrimonial fortune, had purchased 
pictures from his friends, the living painters, 
and by his friends, the dead ones, So re- 
nowned was his cabinet that one day the 
Duke of Orleans went to visit it with Nocé, 
which filled oe measure of Tardif’s 
mania. Nevertheless, if the worthy man 
had been guilty but of this one extravagance 
—which at least was evidence of a noble 
aspiration to the poetry of the beautiful—he 
might have retained wherewith to live re- 
spectably till the end of his are Unfor- 
pacegs ve fell into another folly, and suf- 
fered himself to be duped by the scheme of 
Law. This is tantamount to saying that he 
lost, in that revolution of French fortunes, 
all that he had—except his pictures. 

It was essential, however, to find means of 
living. Most people would have pet rid of 
their pictures; Tardif got rid of his ser- 





vants. “Go, my friends,” he « «oq into 
the world, where money is ote Sincd; 
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my household must consist of 

ns who do not eat; 4 pictures will 

Peep me company.” Tardif was old, the 

ions of life had no further hold upon his 

ee a ray of sun was all he needed to live 
happily in bis cabinet. 

He had some wine remaining; he went 
down to his cellar and found with joy that 
his wine, now that he should no vy keep 
open house, would last longer than himself ; 
that he might even, on gay anniversaries, 
summon Watteau and Audran to make 
merry With him amidst the melodious tinkle 
of the bottles. As he came up from the 
cellar, a bottle in each hand, he met old Gil- 
lot on the stairs. “Watteau and Audran, 
well and » said Tardif; “ but, Gillot! 
the barrel of the Danaides?” Before he 
had finished the words, the old wine-loving 
painter had seized a bottle and pressed it 
tenderly to his heart. “ My poor old Gillot, 
here is what I have left.” “Well!” said 
Gillot, “ every man his bottle.” 

For Gillot’s farthest glance into futurity 
never reached the morrow. “ Tardif,’ con- 
tinued he, “ you know that I have come to 
dine with you?” “ With all my heart, Gillot, 
but there is no great matter for dinner,” 

They went in. Tardif put a piece of bread 
upon the table. “The devil!” cried Gillot, 
unfolding his napkin, “ your style of living 
will soon rid you of parasites,” 

Tardif, however, munched his bread with 
good appetite whilst gazing around him at 
his dear pictures. “ What matter!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ henceforth it is not this bread and 
wine that will compose my repast; I will. 
breakfast with a Teniers and a Ruysdael, 
dine with a Vandyck ora Murillo, sup with 


visitor at the Hétel Boufflers when Tardif 
was the marshal’s secretary—the Rev. Fa- 
ther Dequet, a Jesuit, celebrated in those 
days, and procurator of the novitiate of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, Tardif, who re- 
marked this holy man hovering about him, 
would fain have departed, in p Pes toa 
vague presentiment; but, before he could do 
so, the reverend father got Abbé le Ragois 
to present him to Tardif 

“Sir,” said Father Dequet, “I have heard 
from my friend that you possess one of the 
most curious cabinets of pictures in the 
world: will you not do me the favor to open 
your door to me? Pictures are the only. 
profane pleasure I allow myself.” 

Tardif, who disliked visitors, and did not 
greatly esteem Jesuits, yet did not dare de- 
cline the visit of Father Dequet, who went 
to see him two days later, accompanied by 
Abbé le Ragois. He praised everything, the 
Magdalens as well as the Virgins, the Bac- 
chantes as well as the Magdalens, with an 
expansive enthusiasm which intoxicated the 
old amateur. “I own to you,” said he to 
Father Dequet, “that I am not exactly pre- 
possessed in favor of the Jesuits. Your 
morality is far from being that of the gospel ; 
your manner of interpreting the Scriptures 
is very different from mine. But, in my eyes, 
you are now no longer of the congregation; 
you are a lover of pictures, and, as such, you 
will always be welcome here.” 

The reverend father often returned to feast 
his eyes in Tardif’s cabinet, and little b 
little Tardif came to consider him as a friend. 
His other friends—his old, his true friends, 
those who drank his wine and talked to him 
of old times—took leave to laugh a little at 





a Santerre or a Watteau. On d festi- 
vals, I will treat myself to my Paul Vero- 
nese; When my spirits or appetite are bad, 
I will nibble your Font little masterpieces, 
friend Gillot.” “Well said,” cried Gillot, 
filling his glass. “If all these masterpieces 
were mine, I would eat them too; but in 
such wise that in a few years not one of 
them should remain. ake my advice, 
s Tardif, and do not seclude yourself from 
the world with these dumb personages who 
already seem to mock you. Dame Nature 
did not give you a mouth that you should 
feed yourself on chimeras. You will be 
like the dog in the fable, who eats his sha- 
dow and mad.” “ As you please, friend 
Gillot. If you dislike my mode of living, 
you will not return to my table. For my 
pest find my spirit more hungry than my 


As good as his word, Tardif persisted in 
living on bread and wine in the midst of his 
pictures. He gave his watch and seals to a 
fishwoman who opened oysters at a tavern- 
door opposite his windows, on condition that 
each —— she should reins * him his 
bread, make his bed, and sweep his room. 

is woman had some remains of that sort of 

uty, consisting chiefly of youthful fresh- 
hess, which usually departs at five-and-twenty 
—0or even sooner when the possessor is an 
oyster-seller at a wine-house door. She 
sang merrily the day through, and laughed 
continual 
lips and white teeth. With her cap on one 
side, her short petticoat and her joyous 
humor, she was a picture the more in the 
gallery, and not the worst of the collection. 

Such was the state of affairs when Tardif, 
who at long intervals showed himself in 
society, met, at the house of Abbé le Ragois, 
the grammarian— 


with all the power of her red| perhaps, 


his infatuation with Father Dequet, and fore- 
jteld to him that he and his pictures would 
end by enrolling themselves in the order of 
the Jesuits. He laughed himself, and ap- 
peared quite easy as to his fate. 

On the other hand, Father Dequet did not 
lose his time. With evangelical mildness 
he pointed out to Tardif the dangers of soli- 
tude to the possessor aH oe age of such 
great merit and value. ith discreet, but 
seductive hand, he half opened to him the 

ates of the novitiate of the Faubourg St. 

ermain. “There need be no change in 
your habits; you may live like a pagan if 
you please, as you now do. If you fall ill, 
no strangers will approach your sickbed, for 
we shall all be there—we who are the 
brothers of him who suffers. You will no 
longer have to fear being plundered—a pic- 
ture, you know, is carried off as easily as a 
book—we will prepare you a large bedroom, 
in which you can hang up the whole of your 
hundred and one pictures.” 

“A hundred and one!—you have counted 
them then?” said Tardif slily to Father 
Dequet. 

“Counted—not so,” replied the Jesuit, 
hesitatingly. “If I know the number so 
accurately, it is because you told it me.” 
He saw that he had ventured too far, and 
that the moment was not yet come; he 
hastened to beat a retreat, to avoid being 
totally routed. “My friendship blinds me, 
” said he mournfully. “My sole 
desire, my friend, is that you may live long 
without uneasiness about your dear pictures. 
Believe me, you have too much confidence in 
your neighbors: for instance, that oyster- 
woman, who enters here at all hours, com- 
ing and going without control—who knows 
w t tricks e may play you? Would you 





who had been a frequent 


believe it, my friend, I have seen her three or 








four times at the picture-dealer’s on the 
bridge of Notre Dame ?” 

Tardif gave a leap like a wounded deer ; 
the shot had hit the mark. “Gersaint!” ex- 
claimed he, “a scoundrel who_ prevented 
Watteau from selling me his finest Féte 
Galanie, Cytherea Besieged. If ever she 
enters his house again, she shall never re- 
enter mine.” 

“ But, my friend, you will not know it; 
hal legs are no longer good enough to fol- 
ow yonder woman, and she will take care not 
to tell you whither she goes or whence she 
comes.” 

“You are right, my dear friend.” 

“ Mon Diew! it was Father Ragois who 
opened my eyes on that score.” 

“ But, if I dismiss her, who will bring me 
my bread, go to the cellar, and make my 
bed?” 

“ That is easily managed—I will send you 
some one from the Novitiate.” 

“ All things considered, I would rather be 
my own servant; for I have already told you 
that, with the exception of a few superior 
minds, like you and Le Ragois, I have little 
love for the priesthood, Nevertheless, now 
that I am aware of a real danger, the woman 
shall come here no more; nor will I allow 
any one, with the exception of two or three 
faithful friends, to penetrate into my beloved 
sanctuary.” 

Accordingly, Tardif told the oyster-woman 
he had no further need of anybody’s ser- 
vices ; and from that day forward he lived in 
strict solitude, fancying that all his neigh- 
bors, and all the persons whom he saw from 
his window pass along the street, were en- 
grossed with the sole idea of making their 
way into his apartment, and carrying off his 
pictures. 

Each morning he went down stairs himself 
to fetch his bread; he spoke to no one. Did 
he venture as far as a neighboring picture- 
dealer’e to recall the happy time when he 
still was a picture-buyer, the key of his 
house was clutched in his trembling hand. 
As often as he met the oyster-woman he 
turned away his head, not to hear what she 
said to him. “Ah! my poor Mr. Tardif, it 
is my notion that you are going mad: the 
black-gowns have troubled your eyesight, 
the crows have flown across your path— 
my songs were well worth any that they sing 

ou.” 

“Tis true,” said poor Tardif to himself, 
“but my pictures!” Yet he could not help 
regretting those still recent days, when the 
0 -woman's visits imparted cheerfulness 
to his apartment and to his heart. 

One night Father Dequet asked him if he 
had any heirs. “ Yes,” was the reply, “I 
have heirs—a brother and a sister: my 
brother has some property; my sister has a 
great many children, and that is all she has, 
I am grieved to have lost everything by 
Law’s scheme. But for that, I could the 
sooner have proved to her children how 
much I love their mother.” 

Father Dequet walked three or four times 
round the cabinet, pausing, with a sigh, be- 
fore each picture. ; 

“Ts it not a thousand pities,” murmured 
he, “ that so precious a cabinet must one day 
be dispersed !” 

“Never!” cried Tardif. 

“Simple man,” continued the Jesuit, 
“what do you og your nephews and 
grand.nephews will do with your pictures ?” 


“You are right. The Burgu love 





color, but only in their wine.” 
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“ Yes, my Tg Tardif, they will sell your 
pictures to the highest bidder. Some will 
o to your enemy Gersaint; others to some 
ew, who will hide them and deprive them 
of the light they live by. Some will go to 
America, some to China; and this beautiful 
Banquet by Veronese—who knows whether 
it will not be exposed for sale upon the 
quays?” 
ardif was pale as death. “You torture 
me,” said he to the Jesuit, and clasped his 
hands together in agony. In his turn he 
made the circuit of the cabinet, gazing des- 
pairingly on his pictures. “Do you know,” 
said he, on a sudden, turning to Father De- 
qnet, “at night, when I do not sleep, which 
often happens, a strange desire—which I 
dare avow to no one—comes into my head, 
and that is, to build a subterranean gallery 
where I might bury myself with my pictures. 
But it is madness; and, besides, 1 am di- 
verted from the design by the thought that 
these beautiful works of art would never 
see the sun again. But, for heaven’s sake, 
my dear friend, let us speak of that no more. 
You have put me in a fever; I shall eat no 
supper to night.” 
ather sg departed, leaving Tardif 
in the anguish of despondency. ‘The poor 
man went to bed half dead. Next morning 
he was in a high fever. He would receive 
no one—not even his friend Gillot, his good 
genius. 

The second day the fever was still more 
violent; death itself was knocking at Tar- 
dif’s door. He did not open it, but Death 
remained upon the threshold, and entered 
with Father Dequet when he next called. 
Tardif’s head already wandered. He had 
no water left, and craved a drink. “Ah! 
my poor friend,” said Father Dequet, “I 
little thought to find you in your bed.” 

The Jesuit went down himself to fetch 
water. When Tardif had drunk, he ex- 
pressed his gratitude, but in so altered a 
voice, and in such singularterms, that Father 
Dequet said to himself: “This is the last 
stage.” For two entire hours he remained 
assiduously by the sick man’s pillow, strivin 
to subjugate the now enfeebled mind whic 
had so long repelled his caresses. What he 
said to the dying man, none ever knew. 
What is certain is, that at the end of the two 
hours, Father Dequet was in possession of 
he following eloquent lines, in Tardif ’s 
hand-writing :— 


“TI give all my pictures to the Novitiate of 
the Jesuites, in consideration of my friend, 
Father Dequet, who is at liberty to take them 
away at once. 


“ TARDIF. 
“ Paris, 20th May, 1728.” 


Father Dequet was not the man to await 
Tardif’s decease before appropriating his 
treasures. His first care was, not to take 
the viaticum to the dying man, nor yet to 
run for a physician or apothecary ; neither 
the soul nor the body of Tardif touched his 
heart—his sensibility was entirely engrossed 
by the pictures, No sooner had he Obtained 
the written donation than he went out, col- 
lected a dozen idlers who were on the look- 
out for a job, took them up to Tardif’s room, 
and ordered them, whilst the poor man lay 
moaning in his bed, to away the pic- 
tures. With a dogged avidity, he himself 


took them down from the wall. The little }. 


Flemish gems, scarce larger than the hand, 
he laid aside to carry away in a hackney 
coach. The men he had brought could take 


but sixty pictures at one journey. He took 


away twenty-one in his hackney coach, thus 
leaving twenty in Tardif’s room. He did not 
even tell him he was going away. From 
time to time, whilst taking down the pic- 
tures, he cast a furtive glance at the bed, and 
made sure that the poor man was becoming 
more and more delirious. | 

Meanwhile, the whole neighborhood was | 
indignant at this profanation, this impiety, | 
this sacrilege committed by the reverend | 
father. But as, after all, for some months | 
past, Tardif would have nothing to say to) 
any of his neighbors, and as none interested 
themselves in an old madman, secluded from 
the world in a room full of pictures, the | 
spoliation was allowed to proceed,—just as, | 
on the stake, people suffer crimes innumera- | 
ble to be committed, without thinking of in- 
terference. 

The morning wore on: Father Dequet 
did not return. Doubtless he had to get 
ready a room at the Novitiate for the pictures, 
the majority of which were not very Catho- 
lic in subject. Suddenly |Tardif, rousing 
himself from a doze, put his head out of bed, 
and called for Father Dequet. For the first 
time in his life he felt frightened at the still- 
ness around him. He asked himself if he 
were already in the tomb. He hurried into 
his cabinet. Seeing the walls bare, he 
shouted, “ Thieves!” ran to the window, 
opened it, tore his hair, and called to the 
oyster-woman, who was seated, as usual, at 
the tavern door, smiling at her customers as 
they ate her oysters and drank her health. 
When Tardif called her, she left her chair, 
and went under his window. 

“ Make haste!” cried Tardif, “don’t you 
see lam dying ; and if that were all—but 
they have stolen my pictures !” 

e oyster-woman went up stairs; she 
bore no malice, and, besides, she had always 
liked Tardif, because he told her stories, and 
talked to her of her fine eyes. When she 
reached his room, she found him senseless 
on the floor. She took him in her arms and 
earried him to his bed. “He must not be 
left to die like a dog,” said she to herself. 
When the sick man opened his eyes, there 
she was with her eternal smile. She had 
sent for a doctor, who soon made his appear- 
ance, and who saw that Tardif could not get 
et the night. 

“ Have you any family ?” he inquired. 

“ They lows taken everything,” replied the 
dying man, “the best are gone; a few re- 
main, but what is that!” 

This was all the information that could 
be got from Tardif. 

illot came in, ‘ At sight of his friend, 
poor Tardif seemed visited by a gleam of in- 
telligence! “Ah! my dear Gillot, why have 
you been so long without coming to see 
me? There are still a few bottles waitin 
for us in the cellar, bedded in the dust, as 
soon shall be myself. As for me, I am now 
but an empty bottle.” Gillot took the sick 
man by the hand, and tried to prove to him 
that he would recover. 

“TI am no doetor, my dear Tardif, but if 
ye take my advice, you will send for four 

ttles of wine—one for me, one for you, 
one for your physician, and one for Death, 
should he make his appearance.” 

“ Well spoken!” cried the oyster-woman, 
pe only yen forget that I am here.” 

Tardif smiled his pleasant smile, as in the 
good days then gone by. But suddenly he 
grew deadly pale. “My pictures! m 








pictures! my pictures! You have stolen 
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my ures!” He raised himself in jis 
bed, but fell back again exhausted. These 
were the last words he spoke. Gillot and 
the oyster-woman watched beside him || 
that evening, and all that night. They drank 
his wine—of that there can be no doubt— 
bat that was all they had of his inherit. 


ance. 

At daybreak, Tardif breathed his last, 
The previous evening, when he was already 
fast sinking, Father Dequet came to take 
away the remainder of the pictures. The 
oyster-woman undertook to receive him in a 
manner worthy the fishmarket. Gillot, sad. 
dened though he was by the approaching 
death of his friend Tardif, could not help 
taking pleasure in the honest woman’s vivid 
and picturesque eloquence. Father Dequet, 
who would fain have pushed aside the oyster. 
woman, to reach the sick bed—or rather the 
picture-gallery—was sharply repulsed. He 
depa resolved soon to return with an 
army of lawyers, Gillot had written to 
Tardif’s relations. The brother of the dead 
man, happening to be on a journey to Paris, 
came to call upon hin the very day of his 
death. Gillot informed him of all that had 

, and advised him to plead against the 
esuits for the recovery of the pictures, be- 
ing persuaded that so respectable a body 
would never dare defend such an action. ~ 

“What I have just narrated,” says M. 
Houssaye by way of envoy to his tale, “is 
but the preface of a celebrated trial, to be 
found in the twelfth volume of the edition 
of Riche, the parliament advocate who col- 
lected the pleadings in all the curious trials 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The edition, dated 1776, was published at 
Amsterdam by Mare-Michel Rey. Tne 
affair of the hundred and one pietures occu- 
pies but twenty-seven pages—445 to 470. 


“* After three audiences, of two hours 
each, the reverend Jesuit fathers of the 
Novitiate were condemned to restore the 
pictures, and to pay the value of those 
which they seaed to be lost. The judg. 
ment was rendered on the 9th of August, 
1729. There was no appeal. 

“«There were remarked amongst the 
witnesses, the Sieur Gillot, painter to the 
opera, and the Demoiselle Marie Anne 

atout, oyster-woman, who were considered 
to be the best supporters of, the heirs.’ 


“The pictures reverted to the heirs, who 
had a sale of them, which made some noise 
at the time. What has become of those 
masterpieces, cherished by Tardif as the light 
of his eyes and the joy of his heart? | 
have fallen in with a head, full of light and 
spirit, unsigned, but which betrays the gay, 
rich brush of Gillot. On the back of the 

nel are to be distinctly read the words— 
JouLecTion Tarpir. Poor man! If he 
knew that his joys and sorrows have been 
appreciated—more than a hundred years af- 
ter his death !” 





MUSIC. 


ORATORIO OF ELIJAH. 

Ir was our good fortune to be present on 
Wednesday evening at the performance by 
the New York Harmonic ty of this 
celebrated Oratorio, which possesses a pecu- 
liar interest from the fact that it was the last 
great sacred work of Mendelssohn. 

The Oratorio is itself of so learned and 
classic a style of music that few besides 
practical musicians can thoroughly appreci- 


| ate its beauties, and we were re sur- 
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i to see sO numerous an audience as 
was assembled upon that occasion. 

The principal solo cote were sustained by 
Madame E. Wallace Bouchelle, Miss Leach, 
and Messrs. Leach and Arthurson—the part 
of Elijah, one of the most difficult in the 
whole range of lyrical music, being taken by 
Mr. Leach, who rendered the lotty inspira- 
tions of this character in truly excellent style. 
The solos in this Oratorio are few and of a 
tender character, its great beauty consistin 
in the dramatic effect of the choruses, an 
the learned recitative, the use of which no/| 
one understood better than Mendelssohn. 
The beautiful and touching Aria, “O rest in 


the Lord,” was sung by Miss Leach with | 


' 


that touching fulness of expression which | 
marks the true appreciation of its beauty. | 

The beautiful terzetto, “ Lift thine eyes, | 
O lift thine ey2s,” by three female voices, | 
unaccompanied, was exquisitely rendered by | 
Misses Brinkherhoff, Miss Julia Wheelock, | 
and Miss Honeywell. The fresh and sweet | 
melody, after the grand effects of the chorus, | 
refreshed the soul like a cool summer breeze. | 

It is, however, in the choruses thot the 
true character of Mendelssohn’s music 
shines forth; and in these his marvellous 
instrumentation and powers of musical com- 
bination are fully displayed. Those of us 
who heard the choruses of the Messiah as 
interpreted by this Society when that Ora- | 
torio was given by Jenny Lind, and remem- | 
ber the grandand sublime effect they pro- 
duce, were prepared for an effective chorus 








rformance ; but n n ean adequately | 
pe : Cae a Tt 0, a great diamond merchant, and by him 


reckoned as of the value of £60,000, though | ‘ : 
| is nut yet given. 


deseribe the emotions which thrilled the 
whole audience as that splendid and massive 
appeal, “ Thanks be to God,” came rushing 
forth in its wondrous harmony from the 
combined force of voices and instruments,— 
nor the subdued, awful effect of the still, 
small voiew which followed the earthquake, 
fire, and tempest. The chorus is the glo 

of the Oratorio, and the choruses if well 
drilled, cannot but produce a sublime effect. 
In these the New York Harmonic Society 


Burke (we believe) provided for the great 
keep of Windsor Castle. 

At the other end of the town we have 
N1BL0, not quite so gigantic in his coolness: | 
on the contrary, rather summery in the en-| 
gagement of Burton, suggestive in his own | 
stout person of a rather high range of the | 
thermometer. If laughter be as good as a_ 
bath, then save your shillings, O reader, and | 
cultivate Niblo, Burton, and the Ravels. 














(The lines will be found in Walter Scott’s 


Lord of the Isles, Canto V. St. 18. 


|“ O! many a shaft, at random sent; 


Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May sooth cr wound the heart that’s broken !’} 


Mixv Your P's anv Q’s (Vol. iii. p. 328.) — 
This expression arose from the ancient custom of 
hanging a slate behind the alehouse door, on 
which was written P. or Q. (i. e. Pint or Quart) 


_ against the name of each customer, according to 
the quantity which he had drank, and which 


TARIETIES. 
Sia | Was not expected to be paid for till the Saturday 


Booxs worta Re-Reapine.—On one occa- | 
sion Victor Hugo was talking of his works to 
Royer Collard, and seemed equally hurt and 
surprised that the philosopher knew nothing of | 
them. ‘“ You mast pardon me,” said the caustic | 
old gentleman in h's wise way, “ but at my age | 


on ne lit plus, on relit.” 


How To Purcuast a Ditamonp.—In one of | 
the galleries there is laid out a collection of | 
paste models of all the great diamonds of the 
world ; and, judging by the Hope gem and the 
Koh-i-noor, the counterfeits look quite as wel! 
as the genuine articles. ‘The former stone, 
called the “ Hope Rose,” a sapphire blue dia- 
mond, is now exhibited by its proprietor, Mr. P. 
Hope, for the first time. Its great value is in 
its color rather than its size, the tinge of the 
stone increasing the nominal price some eight or 
ten fold. The history of Mr. Hope’s becoming 
possessed of the diamond is curious :—In 1821, 
at the epoch of the coronation of George IV., 





the stone was in the possession of a Mr. Ellia- 


he offered to seil it for £30,000. The King was 


of the privy purse was not favorable. 
tried to borrow the diamond for one day—to be 
worn among the coronation gems—offering the 
enormous hire for the gaud of 1000 guineas. 
The negotiation was going on when Mr. Hope 


first to understand that any dealings between 
them must be coutingent on the notion of letting 





stand unrivalled. Built upon the ruins of the 
Old Sacred Music Society and the American 
Musical Institute, and composed of the best 
members of each, it has established for itself 
an enviable reputation, and the choruses 
which we have had the good fortune to hear 
from them have been given with an effect 
truly maguificent, and which could only have 
been attained by the very best talent, aided 
by the very best and most constant drilling. 





THE DRAMA. 

Ax item is to be chronicled in the appear- 
ance of a young gentleman, Mr. WiLMarTH 
Watten, a native of this city, at the Broad- 
way Theatre: for the first time: his proba- 
tion of some seven or eight years having 
been are abroad. We have heard of 
Mr. W. from different sources for several 
years: and his name has always been 
coupled with hearty commendation of his 
fitness for the stage, in a good person, a 
melodious voice of ample compass, and an 
intelligent pursuit of his studies for the ar- 
duous career he is now enteringon. We 
shall take an early opportunity to report of 
the actual impression he makes. 

Whenever we can shake ourselves clear, 
in this imposing summer month, of all asso- 
ciations of guns and heavy cannon balls, 
Caste GaRDEN rises upon us cool, breezy, 
glorious with Moonlight, Music, and Maret- 
zek; a triple crown, such as Edmund 





out the jewel to the King being given up; 
Elliason readily agreed to this, provided he got 
his price—£30,000. Mr. Hepe took from his 
pocket a cheque for 13,000 guineas, laid it on 
the table, put his watch with it, and said, “I 
give you three minutes: then take either the 
cheque or the diamond.” He sat down and 
looked coolly at Elliason. “ Three minutes!” 
exclaimed the diamond merchant. “ Three 
minutes,” said Mr. Hope. “I can’t—I won’t— | 


very anxious to make the purchase, but the state | 


' 
Tee be ' 300 pages 12mo. 


called on Mr. Elliason, giving the merchant | 


‘ings ; 2. ‘The most scrupulous fidelity in copy- 


evening, when the wages were settled. 


We remember hearing a foreign lady narrate 
once that when she came to this country she~ 
was domiciled at N H » where, observ- 
ing to one of the young gentlemen theologians 
that he walked a great deal, he replied, “ Oh 








|men cease to read—they re-read: @ mon age | yes, madam, I take exercise from a sense of 


duty ;” and another one told her that he eat his 
breakfast on the same high and conscientious 
grounds. The place, she said, soon became in- 
tolerable.— Post. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue vacuum created in the publishing world 
by the height of the summer season, promises 
to be resolutely filled by a storm of publications 
the approaching autumn. Of the announce- 
ments which have come to our hand the present 
week the following, domestic and foreign, ap- 
pear the most important : 

A new work is to appear from the pen of 
Herman Melville early in the season. The title 


J. Bartietrr, Cambridge, has in press—* A 
Collection of College Words and Customs.” 


We understand, says the Post, that a com- 


| plete and authentic edition of the Writings of 
| Washington is in preparation, to embrace more 


than two thousand letters, not included in the 
collection of Mr. Sparks, together with all 


| Washington’s diaries, speeches, and public and 


} 
| 


| 


|the new edition we understand to be, 1. An 


private papers of every description, which may 
be supposed to possess any interest or illustra- 
tions of his character or history. The plan of 


;exact chronological arrangement of the writ- 
‘ing ; 3. Ample illustrations from published and 
| MS. correspondence, diaries, contemporary bio- 
| graphy, travels, &c.; 4. Historical reviews for 
each year, military, political, social, &c. 


it’s impossible to make my calculati to de-| An arrangement, it is announced, has been 
cide—to ”—* Three pana said Mr. Hope. ‘entered into between a New York publisher and 
Elliasoa stood aghast. The watch ticked Joud | the Hon. Thomas Hart Benton, for the publica- 
between them—the minute-hand moved on, | tion of the % Historical Memoirs of the Life and 


Elliason: gazed at his customer’s face. It was 
cool, and calm, and determined. The three 
minutes were all but out. The seller made a 
rapid motion with his hand towards the dia- 
mond, stopped, and slowly took up the cheque. 
Mr. Hope took up the stone. “ You've got it 
cheap—dog—dirt cheap,” said Elliason. The 
gem was used by its purchaser, not as George 
IV. had intended to employ it, as a sparkling 
rarity in the show of the coronation, but simply 
as illustrative of mineralogical science. He 
took it home, and deposited it amongst other 
specimens in his collection, under the head 
“ Minerals Combustible.”—Jllustrated News on 
the Great Exhibition. 


' “Many a Worp.”—Your correspondent’s 
observations are perfectly correct: we daily use 
quotations we know not where to find. Perhaps 
some of your friends may be able to reply 


whence 
« Many a word, at random spoke, 


Will rend a heart that’s well-nigh broke.” 





| Times” of that eminent statesman. 
It is stated in the International, that in Ran- 
| dolph’s collection of the writings of Jefferson, 
but eight Hundred letters are given, whereas our 
| government purchased of Mr. Jefferson’s execu- 
‘tor the enormous number of forty-two thousand 
| letters and other documents, of which nearly six- 
teen thousand were written or signed by Mr. 
Jefferson himself. 

A Memoir of the late Margaret Fuller is 
spoken of under the conduct of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and William E. Channing. Mr. Red- 
field also announces, “ Papers on Literature and 
Art, by Margaret Fuller”—a new edition with 
additions. 

Mr. Redfield has in press the second and third 
series of the “ Episodes of Insect Life,” one of 
the most delightful gossiping books of the day ; 
Mrs. Crowe's“ Illusions of Supernaturalism,” 
a Sequel to the Night-Side of Nature ; with two 
brilliant books of French Memoirs from the pen 
of Arséne Houssaye, the Government Director 
of the Theatres of Paris. They are entitled 
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« Philosophers and Actresses.” 

Adriance, Sherman & Co. have now ready 
Sherburne’s Original Memoir of the Life and 
Character of Paul Jones—an elegantly printed 
8vo. with portrait. 

Mr. Seriboer bas in press a new book by J. 
T. Headley, “ The Old Guard,” in the sequence, 
we presume, of “ Napoleon and his Marshals.” 

Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor” is to 
appear in 8vo. among the candidates of the 
Christmas season, with numerous illustrations by 
Darley. 

A new and revised edition of Mr. Willis’s 
Pencillings by the Way is to be the next issue of 
the library series of his writings. 

“ The Evening Book,” by Mrs. Kirkland, is 
announced by Seribner. 

Henry W. Herbert has in preparation a new 
work, of good promise from his graphic pen, 
“ The Captains of the Old World.” 

“ Watching Spirits ” is the title of a promised 
illustrated Svo. from Mrs. Ellet, in the hands of 
Scribner. 

J. E. Warren, the author of Para, the book 
of South American description, reviewed in a 
previous page, has in press a second instalment 
of travels, entitled “Vagamundo; or, the 
Attaché in Spain.” 

“Naval Life—the Midshipman,” is an- 
nounced from the pen of Lieut. W. F. Lynch. 

Mr. Scribner’s further announcements are :— 
« The Fall of Poland,” by L. C. Saxton, 2 vols. 
12mo. ; “ Rural Homes,” by G. Wheeler, 1 vol. 
12mo. ; “ Incidents in the Life of a Pastor,” by 
Rev. William Wisner, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo.; 
“ The Epoch of Creation,” by Eleazer Lord, 1 
vol. 12mo.; “ Uncle Frank’s Home Stories,” 
in 6 vols. 18mo.; “ Braggadocia,” a book for 
Boys and Girls, by Mrs. Tuthill, 1 vol. 16mo. 

An article in the London Atheneum, which 
bears the marks of the pen of Mr. H. F. 
Chorley, thus characterizes the two books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Scarlet Letter and 
the House of the Seven Gables :—*« The inven- 
tion of the ‘Scarlet Letter’ involved so much 
crime and remorse, that—though never was 
tragedy on a similar theme more clear of mor- 
bid incitements,—we felt that ig a journal like 
ours the tale could be characterized only, not 
illustrated by extracts. So powerful, however, 
was the effect of that novel—even on those 
who, like ourselves, were prepared to receive 
good things from Mr. Hawthorne's hands—as to 
justify no ordinary solicitude concerning his next 
effort in fiction. This is before us—in ‘ The 
House of the Seven Gables:’ a story widely 
differing from its predecessor,—exceeding it, per- 
haps, in. artistic ingenuity—if less powerful, less 
painfal also—rich in humors and characters— 
and from first to last individual. It it thus 
made evident that Mr. Hawthorne possesses the 
fertility as well asthe ambition of Genius: and 
in right of these two tales few will dispute his 
claim to rank amongst the most original and 
complete novelists that have appeared in 
modern times.” 

“ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
—from Marathon to Waterloo,” by E. 8. 
Creary, Professor of History ir University Col- 
lege, London, is announced by Bentley. 

A vew English translation of the Poems of 
Schiller includes twenty-eight recently discover- 
ed suppressed poems from the Anthology of 
1782. It is executed with fidelity, preserving as 
far as possible the original metre, by po 
Alfred Browning, a son, we believe, of Dr. 
Browning, whose Anthologies are yet our best 
specimens in English of the poetical literature of 
many foreign languages. 

“ The Goth and the Hun ; or, Transylvania, 
Debreezin, Pesth, and Vienna in 1850,” by A. 
A. Paton, has just appeared from the press of 
Bentley. Mr. Paton is “ our own correspond- 
ent in Hungary” of the Times and his views 
“ accordingly” are severely overhauled by the 
Examiner of June 7. 





Shakspeare is an 
nounced, “ The Lansdowne Shakspeare.”  Iti« 
to be issued complete in four monthly parts, 4s. 
each, “ under the immediate and auspicious en- 
couragement of the Most Noble the Marquis o 
Lansdowne.” Corrected text, &c. are pro- 
mised with the portrait after Droeshout. 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 373, 12} Cts. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Poultry Litera Quarterly Review. 

@ Profeccar Oraglly’ a Clairvoyance, Chambers's 
3. The Metropolitan Protectives, Houscheld Words. 
4. Scoresby the Whaler, Chambers's Journal. 

5. My Novel; or, Varieties in Englieh Life, Black - 

2s 


Judge Haliburton] promises a new work, | wood’ 


“The English in America, by the Author of 
Sam Slick.” 2 vols, 8vo. 

Colburn announces “ Eight Years in Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 1850, 
by F. A. Neale, late Attaché to the Consular 
Service in Syria.” 2 vols. Also “ Arthur 
Conway ; or, Seenes in the Tropics,” by Capt. 
Milman, late 33d Regt. 

A “Memoir of Edward Copleston, D.D. 
Bishop of Llandaff; with Selections from his 
Diary and Correspondence,” by W. J. Copleston, 
has appeared. 

Albert Smith’s new periodical is entitled 
“The Month; a View of Passing Subjects, 
Manners, Home and Foreign, Social and Ge- 
neral,” to be illustrated by Leech. It is issued 
at one shilling. 

The personal weakness and literary eminence 
of Steele, the Essayist, were the topics of 
Thackeray’s third lecture on the English hu- 


morists. 





6. Red Hair, Bentley's Miscellany. ‘ 
7. The Great Tanks of Ceylon, Christianity in 


Portry.—Pupii and Tutor— Wordsworth. 

Snort Artictes.—Tribute to the Memory of Dr. 
Johnson—Decrease of the Population of Ireland—Mu- 
sical Mlustrations of Reliques of Ancient English 
Puetry—Female Medical College. 


ie” A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year E. LIT- 
TELL. & Co., Boston. and sold by DEW! & DA- 
VENPORT, Tribune Buildings, New York. — jyS it 


ORDSWORTH'’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epitrion—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street. Phitx ia, publish this 
day,a new edition of the Poetical Works of Willian 
Wordsworth, edited by Heary Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
iMustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 

This edition contains all the Poeins in the latest Lon- 
don editions (including the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
tude) and some additional pieces from other sources, 
and is the most complete edition which has been pnb- 


lished. 
jy5 3m 
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G. P. Putnam has recently Published. 





I. 
Para; or, Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. 


By J. E. WARREN, Esa. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


“The author relates his adventures in so 
one of the most readable books of the season.” 


and graceful a style, that the book would be attractive if 
the incidents and occurrences were in themselves of inferior interest re at ity 


e would unhesitatingly commend it as 


“ So little has been published of Inte on the subject of hat th i 
oe bject of Brazil, that this work will claim more than ordinary 


attention.”"— 


Post. 


“ It contains much valuable and entertaining information concerning this portion of South America.”— Troy 


* The writer presents vivid pictures of the luxuriant country on the banksof the Amazon. In magnificence 
and beauty that province of Brazil surpasses almost every other region of the globe; yet it is so seldom explored 


t 
rived 


hat every description of it possesses the charm of novelty; and especial entertainment and delight be de- 
from the admirable sketches contained in the scious before us.""—Journal of Commerce. ee 


“The scenes or adventures are of an interesting character; and from the novelty of the subject and the en- 


thusiansm of the author, the work possesses mach 
Chronicle. . 


of the fascination which belongs to a romance.—-Cambridge 


“ Our author having wandered in this strange and enchanting land, presents in the volume before us some of 
mbodies informati 


the fruits of his observation. It e 
entertaining.”"— Buffalo Advertiser. 


“ Like an oasis in the desert, the relation of these scenes and adventures stands a 


on of a highly valuable character, and is vivacious and very 


the many books of 


travel constantly issuing from the press. Such a profusive of brilliant descriptiona—such a luxuriance of bright 


coloring—such an amount of positive information, is rare! 


y embodied under one cover. We have read the 


work through, and we ure still lingering among the fairy scenes it describes." — Knickerbocker. 


« Just the book for summer reading. Tro 


strous 


pical scenes, aira, and creatures flit alo and 
is almost on the bosom of the great Amazon, lulled by the | rented Bosc Rested Ae the reader 


when not startled by its mon- 


productions, animate and inanimate. A boa constrictor is a trifle to the author, and where the electric 


eels do not interfere, bnthing-nymphs are as common as in the classical dicitonary.”—Christian 


IL 
Trenton Falls, Picturesque and Descriptive. 
' EDITED BY N. PARKER WILLIS. 


EMBRACING t 
THE ORIGINAL ESSAY OF JOHN SHERMAN, THE FIRST PROPRIETOR AND RESIDENT. 


Illustrated with numerous beautiful Engravivge. Cloth gilt, 50 cents. 


“This is a beautiful little guide book for one of tre most romantic and picturesque 
Every visitor to Trenton Falls will, of course, wish to own a copy; and ma 
enjoy the real scene, will derive pleasure from the 


in the United States. 
ny who cannot go to the spot to 
written account which is here given.”—Cambridge 


“ Mr. Willis's travelling sketches are always to be read with pleasure, and some of the most agreeable pas- 


sages of these descri 
World. 


ble 
ptions (incorporated in this little volume) afe illustrations of Trentou Falls.”— Literary 


“A catena of his various writings of, and about the Falls, at different periods. It must become the vade- 


mecum of all tourists to that quarter .”’— Leader. 


iL 
Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. 
By GEO. H. CALVERT, Esq. 
New edition, 12mo. 50 cts. 


“This book is a delightful instance of the transforming and recreative power of the mind et comps 
touches. The most hackneyed ground of Benes, persons and objects that idea the theme for the just half 


dozen years of every literary rem 
because examined with a finer 
Tritune. 


appear to us clothed 
penetration than they have been by any other English or American traveller. 


new charms and meanings, 
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aaa 
New and Popular Books. 





W. HOLDREDGE, 
140 Fulton Street, New York, 


rehased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
pee oF aceon at the above number, respectfully aval 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
—< in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 


e a keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 


the new, poplar, and valaable Works of the day, which 
will be for cash or city acceptance much below 
the market 


prices. 
Guods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 
in good order, free of churge, and the money paid will be 
refi 





@ Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix’s New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 

AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 

12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 

“Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 
a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.’’— 
¥. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 
with the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best [2mo. edition published. 400 pp, 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 


Oi, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘T'wo Parts. 
Part 1 —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part 1.—* Home Made Happy.” 
Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Uluminated Title and Steel 
Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- 
ea! Series. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, mee and Manners of the Chinese, Uiustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Hiaminated Tite, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp.; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An Offering of Parity and Truth. By Mrs. L G. Ape. 


Published by Wiliam Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. 


it of Jen 
tor. supretelty So thoes whe | © 
."—Oneida He- 


sibs INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised. Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with nearly One epee fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 
BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 

The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
sain an hieinie dedeun ceca eaeeations 
sail eoniein = Day hn abt motbie and sal 

ts se a 
and that its circulation is calculated to do rh 

“We regard it as am important work, and doubt not it 

will find its way into every family of the Union.”’—Atias. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and algerd WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 

Publisher, Bookseller, and tioner, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“Countine House Coxveniences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 

No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has us with a 


edrand ity letter. By 
We shoulu think, to file two pow eh Fae 
this plan, a week’s letters may be filed in a few 

sd are 90 arranged as to to be to with the same ens a | TT" 
nano The price y $1.” 


Now Ready. 
LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 


By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


my3 cow ly Becond edition. 374 cents. 
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ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
669 Broapway, opposite Bonp sr., 
NEW YORK. 


iad 

&P-To Boox Buyers in inreR1on Towns :—On and | 
after July 1, 1851, Bounp Books not weighing more than | 
32 ounces, can be sent through the mail to all parts of the | 
Union, at the following pre paid rates 

One cent tor every ounce weight for any distance ici | 
exceeding 500 miles; for any distance over 500 miles and | 
not exceeding 1,500 miles, double those rates ; for any dis- | 


of the Book will, as a general rule, pry the postage on the 
first specified distance ; 40 per cent. on the second ; 60 per 
cent on the third. 

Oxpers rrom THe Country for any work in the vari 
ous departments of Religious and Standard Literature, will 
have prompt avvention. Rassheu 3t 





A. 8. BARNES & C0.’ 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


GILLESPIE (Professor Wm. M.) on Roads and Railroads. 
1 vol. 8vo, 4th Edition, $1 50. 

“A complete manual for the plank and railroad 
builder.” 

Mansfield (Edward D.) on American Education. 
}2mo., $1 25. 

* A work of great practical value to every intelligent 
American.” 

PAGE'S (David) Trees and Practice of Teaching. 1 
vol. I2mo., $1 25. 

“Tt is a grand book ; and | thank heaven that you have 
written it.”— Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to the Author. 
COLTON'S (Rev. Walter) Deck and Port; or, Incidents 

of a Cruise to California, 1 vol. }2mo., ‘3! 50. 

“ Every page is full of glowing thoughts, pure morals, 
_ beauti(ul aphorisms—a book that never will be out of 

ate." 

COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Three Years in California. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo., $1 50. 
MANSFIELD’S (Edward D.) History of the Mexican 

pty Fi 1 vol. 12mo. ith maps and engravings, 

“The most authentic work published in this country.” 
SASS ae (Edward D.) Life oo) Winfield Scott. 

i vol. 12mo0. With illustrations, $1 25. 

“ The reading of this book warms the blood like wine.” 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) Democracy in Ameri- 
ca. 1 vol. 8vo. (2 vols. in one), $2 50. 

“No writer, before or-since, has made so projound an 
analysis of our Institutions as De Tocqueville.” 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) American Institutions. 
1 vol. 12m0., $1 25. 

“The profound insight of our democratic institutions 
——_ this essay displays, is the admiration of thinking 
minds.” 

LADY WILLOUGHBY : Diary of a Daughter, Wife, and 
Mother in the Sixteenth Century. 63 cents. 


1 vol. 


tance exceeding 1,500 miles and not exceeding 2,500 miles, | fh 
treble those rates, &c., &c. ;—2U per cent. added to the cost | 





“ A most remarkable work, which we read some time 
ago in the original English shape pe, with great delight.” 
POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND IMAGINATION : by | 

ory and Metta Faller. $1 50 
4 on fit to sparkle in the most regal tiara that 
terre as yet won in any part of the American conti- 


DR.  CHEEVER’ S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
12mo., 75 cents. 
« A selection of hymns, with tunes, appropriately de- 
net for social and family worship.” 
ARTLETT'S (Prof. W. H. C) Natural Philosophy. 
Vol. Ist, $3. 
“A College Text-Book on Mechanics ” 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S Book Keeping, by single and 
double entry. New Edition, 75 cents. 
WRIGHT'S (A. D.) Anatytical ‘Orthography. 25 cents. 
NUTHEND'S (Charles) Dictation Exercises. 20 cents. 
COLTON’'S (Kev. Walter) Ship and Shore. 1 volume 


12mo,, $1 25. 
MARTIN (James H.) Orthoepist. 38 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Fourth Reader. 75 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Rhetorical Reader. 84 cents. 


In Press. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Land and Lee. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) The Sea and the Sailor. 
we ig (Richard G.) Ist, 2d, and 3d Readers. 
51 John street, New Vork. 


ENGRAVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

"T treme that he stiJl continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Ane the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give oe to all who may favor him with thei: 











N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy20 New Yerk. 


1 vol } 
bis raps | Comnsissions—Party Spirit. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITER 


‘Manufacturer's Wieelbave. 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 





or every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the ‘Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 


ers of Steei Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Rear and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as wis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

one others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in ail cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), THe Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


f15 tf 





NOW READY. 
FRUITS OF LEISURE; 


oR, 
ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
One vol. 12:mo. 50 cents. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 


Contents of the First Part.—On Practical Wisdom— 
Aids to Contentment—On Self-Discipline—On our Judg- 

ments of other Men—On the Exercise of Benevolence— 
Domestic Rule—Advice—Secresy. 


Second Part.--On the Education of a Man of Business 
—On the Choice and Management of Agents—On the 
Treatment of Applicants—Interviewse—Of Councils and 


“ A volume remarkable for com 
gent exhibition of duty ia active li 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


669 Broapway, 
Opposite Bond st. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
HAS JUST PUBLISMED. 


THE AIAS OF SOPHOKLES ; 


WITH CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY 
NOTES 


wy thought, and pun- 


j283t 





CICERO ON THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL. 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
By THOMAS CHASE, 
Tutor in Harvard College. 





IN PRESS. 

A COLLECTION OF 
COLLEGE WORDS AND CUSTOMS. 
300 pages, 12mo. 

JOHN BARTLETT, 





JyS it Cambridge, Mass. 
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(FRENCH LITERATURE AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The following have heen recently imported; several of 
which are elegantly half bound in Paris, 


H. BAILLIERE, 


290 Broavway, New York. 


——=>———_— 

LAMMENAIS.—C8uvres complétes. 10 vols. 12mo. half 
bound morceco, $12. 

DEG ERA NDS. —Histoire comparée des systémes de philo- 
sophie. 4 vols. 8vo., $M. 

DICTIONNAIRE des sciences philosophiques par une 
sociéié de-savans. 9 Parts, 8vo. $11 25. 

DESTUTT DE TRACY .—Elements d'Idéologie. 4 vols. 
vo. $4. 

QUINET .—Lés revolutions "Italie. &vo. 75 cts. 

ROBERT .—Histoire de la ciusse onvriére, beautifully 
iMustrated. 4 vols. royal 8vo, half bound in 2, $9. 

LAMARTINE.—-Histoire des Girondins, 4 vols. royal 
&vo., with portraits, exquisitely engraved, half bound in 
moroero, $17 50. 

TIS8OT.—Legons et Modéles de littérature francaise. 
2 vols. royal 8vo., half morocco, $9. 

I —Legons & Modéles de littérature sacrée. 
Royal &vo. half moroeco, $4. 

COUSIN .—Cours de philosophie, Ist and 2d series, 8 
vols., and fragments Philosophiques, 4 vols, together 
12 vols. 12mo, half bound in morucco, $12. 

LAMARTINE.—CEuvres complétes. 8 vols. half bound 
in morocco, $10. 

THIERRY.—Cuvres compiétes. 
morocco, $10. 

PATRIA.—La France, ancienne et moderne, morale et 
materielle, 2 vols. half moroceo, $3 50. 

UN MILLION DE FAITS.—Aide-memoire universel 
des sciences, des aris, et des lettres. I2mo., 1600 pages, 
half moroceo, $3. je2R 


~NEW FOLIO EDITION 
Just received. Price $2 50. Extra Cloth. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A new and elegant edition in folio; printed in large 
type, with side and fvot notes, and embellished by Picto- 
rial Eugravings and six fine Plates, with a fac simile 
of John Bunyan's Will, anda fine Portrait by Suarre 
after Maclise. 

The Trade will find this one of the most salable editions 


8 vols. 12mo. half 











published. 

VIRTUE, SON & CO., 
je28 Qt oe aa 26 John st., N. ¥. 
Government Books, Documents, 


AND 


Official Military Works. 


TAYLOR & MAURY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
WASHINGTON CITY, 

Can supply any orders for WORKS OF AN OFFICIAL 
CHARACTER issued at the Seat of Government. 
Having been appointed agents for the sale of Military 
Books published by authority of the War Department, 

they now offer, 
HE U.8. CAVALRY TACTICS. 3 vols. illus. price 

(very ony: 

WAYNE'S SWORD EXERCISE. $1. 

THE ORDNANCE MANUAL, $2, 

SCOTT'S INFANTRY TACTICS. §2 50. 

CROSS’S MILITARY LAWS. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN FIELD ARTILLERY—Horse 
and Foot 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 

M’COMB’'S COURTS MARTIAL, 

COOPER'S TACTICS 

ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 

ARMY REGULATIONS, &c., &c. 

*,* Tavtor & Mavry will be pleased to receive con 
signments of new publications from any bookselling 
houses, and would reter to the chief publishers in the larg: 
cities. j2) 2m 


( On NW.ORR) 
Engravers Wood, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, nt his old plnce, 75 Naseav Stacer 
where, with hislong expenence and superior advantages. 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a saperior style, with the utmost digpstch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds o 
— unsurpassed w 








75 Nassau st. New York 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regniarty as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following | 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakistun ; J. W. Mocre ; Lippincou. Grambo 
& Co ; Phillips, Sam & Co.; Crosby & Nichols; 
Tieknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gonld & Lin 
coin, E. H. Pease & Co, &c. We keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most snulable 
Books only, The observation of whatis going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice Many valuable 
Kooks published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- | 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may | 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies | 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders trom the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the _" lowest prices for cush, or cash at the end of exch 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer sach 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book oecavionally only, be 
would snggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
‘Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. o5 tf 


COMSTOCK’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The publishers would call the attention of teachers to 
the recent edition of this extremely popular work. In its 
preparation the author had the rare advantage of making 
use of severs| editions of his work, which had been pub- 
lished in different countries in Europe, edited by eminent 
scientific men, and of adopting any improvements which 
were suggested. The volume, though substantially the 
same, has now strong additional clnims upen the public 
favor. It will continue to embrace jurportant discoveries 
as they may be made known. 


COMSTOCK'S CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, MINERA- 
LOGY, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, and NATURAL 
HISTORY are alsoin extensive use, and form a most 
useful and satisfactory series of scientific books for 
schools. 

BULLIONS'S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in Analy- 
sis and Parsing, adapted to the Principies of English 

Grammar. 








And also the 
ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR: By 
Rev. P. Bullions, D.D. 


BULLIONS’S GREEK LESSONS—also by the same 
Author, 


A GREEK GRAMMAR AND GREEK READER. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. 

LATIN READER. 

CZSAR AND CICERO. 

LATIN LESSONS. By George Spencer, A.M. 

DODD'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Exten- 
sively used in the South and West. 

DODD'S ALGEBRA, in preparation. 

ENOS’S INTELLECTUAL AND 
Arithmetic. 

OLNEY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, en- 
larged and containing important Statistical Tables. 

AAETS QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, elegantly illus- 
trated. 


PRACTICAL 


THE STUDENT'S SERIES, comprising a Primer, Spel- 
ling Book, and Readers, 


These books are but recently issued, but their simplicity 
and excellent arrangement render them very popular. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 
No. 4 Courtland street, New York 


~ FRENCH BOOKS. 


Just received from Paris per “ Humboldt,” 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF 


STANDARD FRENCH AUTHORS. 


The portable and elegint Paris editions, including the 
Writings of 


ALEX. DUMAS, EUGENE SUE, PAUL FEVAL, 
COUSIN, LAMARTINE, GEORGE SAND, PAUL 
DE KOCK, REYBAUD, BALZAC, VILLEMAIN, 
MOLIERE, CORNEILLE, ROUSSEAU, MAD. DE 
STAEL, RABELAIS, KACINE, PASCAL, BE- 
RANGER, &c., &c., &c. 


For sale by 


jem Ne 





C. WELFORD, 
Late Bartlett & Welford, 
Booxsel.ter anp IMPoRTER, 





Je 3t 7 Astor House, Broadway. 





| [July 5, 
Great Mechanical Work. 
Will shortly be published. 
THE PRACTICAL MODEL 
CALCULATOR 


FoR THE 
Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacturer 
of Engine-Work, Naval Architect, 
Miner, and Millwright. 


By OLIVER BYRNE, 


Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer ; Compile 
Editor of the Dictionary of Mechanics, isine ia 
Work, and Engineering. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTs, 
Forming, when completed, one large Volume octavo. 
Part I. nearly ready. 


This will be one of the best and most practical works 
on the subjects of which it treats. which has issued from 
the press It comprehends practical filustrations, and 
every variety of arithmetical exemplification of the ina- 
chinery and processes employed in every art and in every 
description of manufacture. It is the result of great pro- 
fessional talent, experience, and judgement; indeed, the 
labor and experience of an active life, devoted to the 
Mathematical and Mechanical Arts and Sciences, is now 
presented to the public, and will be fuund worthy of their 
support. 

From the interest that is attached at the present time 
to all that pertains to Mechames and Engincering, we 
have no doubt but that this work will be considered s 
valuable aid to the acquirement of practical professiona! 


knowledge. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


(Successor to E. L. Carey) Puswisner, 
jes PHILADELPHIA. 


TUCKERMAN’S 


Characteristics of Literature. 
SECOND SERIES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Christian Examiner. 


“In the volume before us, elevon distinguished literary 
names stand as the exponents of the same number of de- 
partments of mental exercise and power. ‘Thus. Manzoni 
represents the Novelist, Steele, the Censor; Humboldt, 
the Naturalist ; Madume de 8é . the Correspondent ; 
Horne Tooke. the Philologist; Wilson, the Mag»zine- 
Writer; Talfourd, the Dramatist; Beckford, the ‘Travel- 
ler; Hazliu, the Critic; Everett, the Orator ; Godwin, the 
Reformer. We have found the author eminently just and 
tolerant in his criticisms. He has no narrow prejudices 
to serve, no exclusive principles to maintain. We cua 
commend this and his former volume as very valuable 
and instructive additions to the increasing library of es- 


— From Harpers’ New Monthly. 


“They are written in the style of polished elegance and 
gracefut facility which has given the author such a high 
reputation with most cultivated readers. Free from er 
travagance of conception or diction, pervaded with a tone 
of natural and manly feeling, and thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the best literary productions, they claim a ft 
vorabie reception from the public on the ground of their 
purity of taste, their refinement of eee their 
genial and appreciative F ane +e criticism The 
essays on Humboldt and Horne in particular, are 
ina high degree original and suggestive, and present * 
very favorable specimen of a kind of discursion in which 
the anthor excels. 


From the N. Y. Christian Enquirer. 


“The plan promises to unite the } veness of the 
essay with the interest of biography. execution well 
sustains the plan; and the volume before us is full of va 
luable information and sensible thought, in language 
always choice, and often eloquent.” 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 





Persons 
most part originsl, sud always worthy of attention.” 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 


“ Few writers are more at home in the department of 
perwny Serpe and none that we can now recall, glide 
more defily through its luxuriant windings, or bring back 
more pleasant fruits of their excursions.” 





LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Rew PuitadeLra. 
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LATELY ISSUED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF | 
THE LORGNETTE; | 
WITH A NEW PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR, | 


IK MARVEL, Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” &c. 
Complete i in two elegant Volumes, | 


WITH TWELYE ENGRAVINGS FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 
Bound in uniform style with the “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” Price $2 50. 


« Everybody says that this isa rare book, and everybody is right for once. Some one has sid that it exceeds any- 
thing of the kind since Addison. and this to», we have the greatest mind to subscribe. fadeed, we do not know but | 
we could be driven into an argu nent to show that it is as keen, as witty, as elegant, as the corresponding part of the | 
great moratist himself. Cervainiy, The Towa—this ‘Great Metropolis’—his had no such ‘ chiel* within it, * neal j 

notes’ of its fuibles, its pretensions, and its hy poerisies.” *—American Review. 

“ oewinh all our admiration for the * Reveries’ we are cowpelied t admire more the ‘ Lorgnette.’ 
and faultiess satire than is presented on some of these prges we confess we have never seen. 
that the work has already passed to a fourth edition.” —Springfield Republican, } 

“ Asa epeoimen of book making, it is one of the handsomest issues of the season, The engravings, from designs by | 
Darley. are admirable, and the whole mechanics! execution is net to be surpassed. Altogether, it is a beok for | 
every lover of anadulterated, classical English, to place upon his shelf by the side of Bacon and Addison.”’— Buffalo 
Courier 

« The Lorgoete has obtained equal or superior popularity to‘ The Reveries,’ the present being the fourth edition.” | 
ee O 8. Gaz. | 
is work was completed, we gave notice of it as being one of the most lively and sparkling works which | 
had been published in this couniry. The iMustentions in both volumes are sage and the whole work, in its paper, | 
print, and binding, is very besutifatly brought out."’—Albany State Regis 

“Itigane of the rarest works of the day, and deserves to be the comp oo Ws of every reader who admires itrne ex- 
cellence in what may be deemed the lighter and more ornamental branches of literature.” 

“ The whole series is pervaded by refinement and delicacy, which set ont and adorn the biting wit, the buoyant | 
hamor, the pointed satire, and the severe hits at the faults and follies of fashionable life, all softened by a spirit of 
kindness nnd benevolence beaming from every page, that place their author in the same class with such writers as 
Addison, Steele, Irving, and Pauiding.”"—T'roy Budget. 


More exquisite | 
We are glad to notice | 
1 





Will be Published on the First of July. 


JENNY LIND’S 
TOUR THROUGH AMERICA AND CUBA. 
BY CHARLES ROSENBERG, 


Late Musical Critic of “The London Post,”’ author cf “ Life of Jenny Lind,” &c., &c. 
Mr. Rosenberg accompanied Malle. Lind on her Tour. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS. 
Containing an Account of her Reception and Concerts given in each City, interspersed with amusing 
and Interesting Anecdotes of her Travels, etc. 
Price $!, handsomely bound in mustiin. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 BROADWAY. 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO.’S 
FIFTY-FOURTH 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED 


Qn Monday, 8th September, 1851. 


Se 








PLL I 


THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Materials, &c., 


FOR THE NEXT 


REGULAR TRADE SALE, 


to be commenced at the above date. 
watt CATALOGUE will go to Press about the FIRST OF JULY ; particulars for the printing should, therefore, be 


ished immediately. 
The usual Cash advances will be mide on the receipt of goods when desired. 


TERMS OF SALE. 

On all purchases from the whole Catalogue, amounting to $750 and upwards, four and six months’ credit; on 
pasagee from the whole Uatalogue, |esé than $750 and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less 
than $100, Cash. 

A A tae Ir of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000, 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row, June, 1851. 


cer i th nn SS Se 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


The Subscriber having this day associated with him WILLIAM H. OLCOTT and EDWIN KNAPP ia the 
BOOK AND STATIONERY BUSINESS, 
Wil! continue the same with them, under the firm of JOHN M. COOPER & Co. 
Savannah, June 2, 1851. 
Wa. H. OLCOTT, ° 
EDWIN KNAPP. 








JOHN M. COOPER. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 

59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
WAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Year-Book of Facts for 1851. 
ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 


Or, Year-Boox or Facts in Scrence anp ART. 


Exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in 
Mechanics and Usefa! Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Astronomy, Mete: orology. Zoology, Botany, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. 
Together with « List of recent Scientific Publications; a 
Classified List of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent 
Scientific Men; an Index of important Papers in 
Scientific Journals, Reports, &. 
_Eprrep sy DAVID A. WELLS, A.M., 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
Ann GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 
Price in cloth, $1 25; puper covers, <1. 


The second volume of this popular work for 1851 is 
poblished in a handsome duodecimo form, 448 pages, with 
a fine engraved likeness of Prof. Silliman. Those remit- 
| ting one dollar will be entitled to a copy of the work, in 


paper, = mail, without expense. 


Miller’s New Book. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
With an elegant Likeness of the Author. 
Price One Dollar. 


FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
Or, Tue ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNEsS. 
By HUGH MILLER. 


From the Third London Edition. With Ilastrations, and 
a Memoir of the Author. $1. 
BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE ; 
OR, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


By HUGH MILLER. 
From the Fourth London Edition. Illustrated. $1. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 
CUMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE HISTORY OF MANKIND, 

By ARNOLD GUYON, 

Prof. of Geography and History, Neuchatel. 
Translated from the French, by Professor UC. C. Fevron. 
With Ilustrations. 


New Revised Edition. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; 


TOUCHING THE STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES OF ANIMALS, 
With [lustrations. For Schools and Colleges. 
Part |.—Comparative Physiology. 


By L. AGASSIZ AND A. A. GOULD. 


AND 





IN PRESS, 
And will soon be Published. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HU- 
man Species. Sy Charles Hamilton Smith. Witha 
Preliminary Abstract of the Views of Bluinenbach, 
Prichard, Bachman, Agassiz, and other Aathors of 
Repute on that Subject 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, 
Incidents of Adventure in the History of the First 
Settlers. With illinstrations, By Rev. Joseph Ban- 
vard, of Boston. 18mo. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 
the Philippians; also, A Commentary on the 
Epistle of James. By Dr. A. Neander. 


CYCLOPADIA OF ANECDOTES OF LI- 
terature and the Fine Arts: containing a Copious and 
Choice Selection of Anecdotes of the various Forms of 
Literature, of the Arts, of Architecture, Engravin 
Music, Poetry, pretense and Sculpture, and of t e 
— rien; seine bape veg ie ——— and Artists of 

fferent Countries 

CYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENTIFC ANEC- 
dotes ; containing a Selection respecting the various 
Sclentific and Mechanical Arts, and of their most 
distinguished Votaries. By Kazlitt Arvine, A.M., au- 
thor of * ao of Moral and Religious Anec- 


detes.” 
KITTO’S ‘POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF 
Biblical Literature. Condensed from the lorger work. 


By John Kitto, D.D: With numerous Hiastrations. 
KITTO'S HISTORY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
pel ae 


graphy of Paicstine. 
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GEOGRAFIA, ASTRONOMICA, ARITMETICA, MITOLOGIA, Etc 


Tue subscribers have just received by the Franklin, 





a large assortment of 


PARIS, TOULOUSE, MADRID, BARCELONA, AND BURGOS 


EDITIONS OF 


SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS; 


Embracing the most popular works in the following branches of Education: 


HISTORY, ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, MYTHOLOGY, 
GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, RHETORIC. LOGIC, READING BOOKS, ke. 


my3l 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Book Store, 


411 BROADWAY. 





MecNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 


38 Wall street, New York, 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 


Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 

tures, Books, or any description of Merchandise from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipmen' 
through McNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities and sea seaports of Europe 

They also tender their services to isapnetore in general 
in thie city, in the transaction of all business connected 
with the Custom House, in entering and clearing every 
description of Merchandise, and ali matters pertaining 
thereto. From long European and American experience, 
they are enabied to offer such facilities as will iaeure the 
greatest ble h. Importers of other cities may 
rely on their goods being forwarded according to instruc: 
tion, and when more convenient to make their pryments 
at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, &c., for 
which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trusted with us, with the most economical charges, and 

satisfaction guaranteed. 

rye? Gun 4: McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 





PAUL JONES. 


Published on THURSDAY, June 26. 
THE 


LIFE AND CHARACTER 
JOHN PAUL JONES, 


A CAPTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY DUR- 
ING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


By JOHN HENRY SHERBURNE. 
WITH AN APPENDIX, 
CONTAINING AN 
OFFICIAL LIST 

Cn of the Navy, Ships of War, Regu- 
’ lations, ¢c., from 1776 to 1851. 
In one large octavo volume of over 400 pages. 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Hero, after an Original, 
by Peale, and a Fac-simile of his Commission 
from the First Congress in 1776 
In cloth. Price $2. 


ADRIANCE, SHERMAN & CO., 


2 Asror House. 


Just Published. 


NEWMAN’S 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Nlustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M_D., 
President of Harrodsburg nh orp Academy, 
Harrodsburg, K 
CADY . BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
misitf 





New York, March 10, 1851 





NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


The 
GUIDE 


THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, CANADA, &c. 
CONTAINING THE 
ROUTES OF TRAVEL BY STEAMBOAT, STAGE, 

ANDCANA 


Together with Descriptions of, and Routes to, the Princi- 
pal Places of Fashionable and Healthful Resort ; 
with other Valaable information. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND AUTHENTIC 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Including California, Oregon, &c., and a Map of 
the Island of Cuba. 
By W. WILLIAMS. 


BALDWIN’S 


PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Ninth edition, with Supplement. 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT ; 


OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITY. 
By Caturrine Sinciai. 


NEW DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 
INCLUDING A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
Uniform with Byron and Moore. 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


1. WOMAN’S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches 
from the Life Around Us. 


. MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sun- 


shine. 
- THE TWO WIVES; or, Lost and Won. 
% THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; 
“ He Doeth all Things Weil.” 
. HOME SCENES. 


. STORIES for YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


MECHANICS 


FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MA- 
CHINIST ; CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT : 


Containing the Principles of Mechanics applied to Ma- 
chinery of American Model a eee age Water- 
works, Navigation, Bridge-building, &¢., &c 

By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 


Author of “ The Manuficture of Iron,” and other 
Scientific Treatises. 


Illustrated by 150 Engrav'ngs. In one large 12mo vol. 
Just Published and for Sale by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


or, 


j78 


Traveller's and Tourist’s| 


| Comprehensive Summary 
|OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Price Fifty Cents. 





| This Popuiar School Book comprises an epitome of 
HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &c., 
on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 
BY RICHMAL MANGNALL. 


Adapted to the use of American Schools, and the gener! 
reader. 





“IT have rarely met with a work with which | am » 
much pleased. In my opinion itought t be used in every 
Grammer School in the City and Coanty,—yes, and the 
United States."’ 

ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Jadge of Court of Common Pleas for Phila. Co. 


Resouvep,—That the Comprenensive Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 
District, 

ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
See. Board of Controllers First School District 
of Pennsylvania, 
E. 8. JONES & Co., Publishers, 
8. W. cor. 4th and Race streetr, 
PuibaDeraia. 





E. 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES, 


Compiled from recent Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful ann hen apm and adupted to 


With Notes by the Ameri-an editor. 
Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 


BOSTON, 
HAVE IN PRESS. 


ji4 Qn 








yoy of the LIFE OF SIR JAS. MACKINTOSH. 


is Son. 
pe QUINCEY's AUTOBIOGRAPRY. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Specta 
NEW VOLUME OF Hy mao By Boy deat Taylor. 


THE NOONING. B 
SIR a ly sy ts Russell Lowell. 


— po oe THE BUCKMINSTERS. By Mrs. Lee 


MOTHER WELL'S a on POEMS. 

SAXE'S POEMS. Third ed 

LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE 1 POETICAL WORKS. 
R. H. STODDARD'S POEMS 

NEW an OF STORIES AND LETT RS. By 


Grace Green 
a VOLUME 01 OF STORIES. be de Hawthorne. 
OF LORD JErFREY. By Lord Cockburn. 


JUVENILES. 
A NEW VOLUME By Grace Greenwond. 
A NEW VOLUME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
TALES FROM CAT LAND, 


New 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS. 
je7 eowtf % Bostox. 
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A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres News 
original comments upon and abstracts o 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &<. 


r for every one who would kee 
ew Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING 


pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 


TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, éc., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


REVIEWS, 
with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 


Foreign J 


at home and abroad. 


two volumes annually for the Library of 


tween 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Dottars per annum, payable in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 
3” All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


KE. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
109 Nassau street, N. Y. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850. 
We have read or looked thoroughly over e number of the World since 
we have to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 

deoupuieed la it. Its criticisms are jus 

Way favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 
ve of a more welcome visitor which a man in a, bo country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into house, than 


nil to something about every one. * The critical 
Ww Satu, 2b ta in'th chosretladines toy abet 2 satbeo og ves 
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are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
. Itcommends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
themsel it of the character of the new publi- 


t 
4 
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{From the Washington Union.) 


This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the litera 
pi oe . it . whioe Ayer ow 7 to say, the coast pasiepnnguntadent ot es Riad 
; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and taste, fully sustains his tile if he is'not a faithful reader and 
Supporter of the “ ’ 
The Woah oan aatie ~ bit ounea ce exis and 
as most ts tence, 
has been gaining in public favor. Is resent ealtrs and proprietor, the Menrs 
Duyckinek, are well known in the literary circlesof New York, and we do not hesitate 
4 suv that no men are more competent to fil! the ulace they occupy. 





[From the Newark Daily Advertiser } 
A journal that ought to be in the bands of every fumily tha 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


{From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 150 _ 

The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign literaturc, edited by the 
Messts. Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every family that 
‘can afford the gratification. No other paper occupies its range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sacri to necessity. The young min who wishes to keep his mind 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, und has but little time, should take this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


Jpeg the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The yery best paper of the kind published in this country. 


{onsets Boston Watchman and Reflector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best pnpers in the country to give one a fair view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, und art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, xs setting before them a clear mirror of 


~vnld keep itself 


pthe intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 


scope escapes its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value, 


From the Boston Washingtonian. 
It is eminently a journa! for the times, making record of every incident within it. 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


[From the Gloucester Telegraph.) 
If you care to keep continually informed of whatis going on in the great world 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, reserve only three doflars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


(From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.) 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which gives » more vivid, 
a of the progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 


It is dmirable paper, conte ae ie ere fs of th 
” ana 4 e successive number contains ifs of the purpose 
of the editors to make it better.’ ee 


i the Louisville Juurnal.} 
“Conducted with very talent, taste, and tact.” 


From the Picayune) 
“This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide spread popularity.” 
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GEORGE W. LORD & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS. 
Auction Rooms, No. 102 Market st., Philadelphia. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH PHILADELPHIA TRADE SALE. 


ON MONDAY, Serremser Isr. 


& The subscribers announce the next regular TRADE SALE to commence on the above day. 


The sale will commence with BOOKS on Monday, and the STATIONERY will be sold after the Books, in 
the regular order of the Catalogue. 





CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ 
Materials, &c., 


Are respectfully solicited ; the Invoices fur the Catalogue to be forwarded prior to the 5th of July. 


Included in the above T'rade Sale, will be the whole of the valuable stock of the late Thomas Davis, of this 
city—to be sold by order of Executors, inclading all the 


STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, BOOKS, 


BOUND AND IN SHEETS. 





The Stereotype plates, among others, embrace BA- 
CON’S ABRIDGMENT, 10 vols. 8vo, with the copy- 


Stereotype Plates for Franklin's Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 
rin and about 175 co of the work folded. “ “ 
the 


Common Prayer, 1 be 
Johnson's Dictionary, 1 " 
Also— The following Books in sheets and folded,viz : 
About 425 copies of vole. 9 to 17 inclusive. of Sergeant 
and Rawie’s Reports, 8vo., with the seprrims to the 
same; 450 copies of vols. 1 and 2 Rawle's Re: 
with the copyright to the same} about 600 copies of 
Purdon’s Digest of the Laws of Pennsy!vania, the 7th 


IKE’S AKITHMETIC and Key to the same, with 
copyright. 
JESS'S mu Key to the same. 
0, 


The Stereotype Pilates of Gillies's Greece, | vol. 8vo. 
“ “ Sallust (Delphin) fe 


“ « Duncan's Cwsur and Rose's Sallust. | and tast edition, with the copyright, 
“ Beloe's Herodotus “ About 50 copies Taylor's Vermont Reports, 2 v. 
“ ad Buker's Livy, 2 vois. “ 60 “ Coxe’s New Jersey “ 
. « Tatier and Guardian, 1 vol. “ 300 © Hume, Smollett, and Miller's England 
. “ British Drama, 2 vols. 4y. 8va. 
o* Shakspeare, 2 vols. “ 400 © | Pranklin'’s Works, 2 v. 8vo. 
7 * ¢ 8 vols, 32mo. “ 200 “ Gillies’s Greece. 
ALSO, * 100 “© COwsar and Sallast. 
Stereotype Plates for Scott's Commentary on the “ 80 “ Herodotus. 
Bible, 5 vols. quarto. “ 7 © Baker's Livy, 2 v. 
“ « Bain’s Wars of the French Revolu- “ 200 “ Tatler and Guardian, 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. . 1500 British Drama, 2 v. 


ALSO, 440 “ Shakspeare, 2 y. 8vo. 
Stereotype Plates for Hume, Smollett, and Miller’s | and a very large namber of other stereotype plates, and 
England, 4 vols, 8vo0. of books bound and in sheets. jy5 lt 











PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.,, 
4 BOSTON, 
Have Just Published : 


THE RELIGION UF GEOLOGY 
AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES. 
BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., 


President of Amherst College. 
One volume, 511 pages 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 





oe 


“ We commend it to all students, both of Theology and Geology, and to the general reader, 
as a volume of sound knowledge and attractiveness.”—Home Journal. 


“ Its author brings to his task a reputation second to none in this, and we doubt if it is surpassed 
by any, in other countries."—Hampshire Express. 


“ The work must prove a very acceptable one to al) who would study the mysteries, and can 
appreciate the charms of Natural Theology.”—Phil. N. Am. and U. S. Gazette. 


“ Prepared with great ability and contains a mass of information nowhere else to be found in 
the same compass.”——Ballimore American. 


“ It bears on every page the impress of the deep thought, the learned faith, and the scrutinizing 
knowledge of the author,—will be read with interest by all."—Baltimore Patriot. 


“ We earnestly commend this valuable volume to all our readers.”—Christian Register. 

“ For intense interest and solemnity, this surpasses any similar production we have ever read. 
He has brought to bear a mass of facts, and a chain of logical deductions, such as no candidly 
intelligent mind can put aside in unbelief.”—Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

“'To many people this handsome volume will be of general service.”——Boston Post. 


“ The fruit of thirty years’ devotion to Geology and Religion by a scholar and a Christian.” — 
New Eng. Relig. Herald. iy5 











“BLANCHARD & LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA, ~ 
Publish this day, 


MACLISE’S ANATOMY.—PART IV. 


SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By JOSEPH MACLISE. 
PART IV. 


Containing Plates 47 to 62, beautifully colored. 
Large Imperial Quarto. Price $2 00. 

In consequence of the time required for the increased 
number of plates in this work, 1t cannot be completed 
in the Four Parts originally pro: The one now 
issued completes the number of plates promised at first. 
The remainder will shortly be issued as Part Fifth, 
price only One Dollar, when the whole will be issued 
in one large imperial quarto volume. containing over 


—_y magnificent plates, many of them the size of 











Number 43 for July, 1851, of 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
By ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 

Price $5 per anoum. 








Nnamber 103 for July, 1851, of the 
MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Price $1 per annum. 


‘ N.B. When the subscription to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Jciences (Five Dollars) is puid in 


advance, the Medical News and Library is furnished 
gratis. 


jy5te 
SECOND LIST 


or 


VIRGINIA BOOKS. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 
Richmond, Va., 
Offers for sale in any quantity : 


MUNFORD'S REPORTS OF CASES determined 
in the Court of Appeals of Virginia, from 1810 to 1820, 
3805 pages, 6 vols., 8vo., sheep, $36. 

RANDOLPH’S REPORTS OF CASES determined 
in po and Ae of eee eee 1827, 
2823 pages, vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6, sheep, at $4. 

CASES DECIDED IN THE GENERAL COURT 

Penal on from 








NSTRUCTION CONSTRUED, AND CONSTI. 
hie of Careline Vir- 
GARDEN'S ANECDOTES OF THE AMERICAN 
volution, second series, 240 pages, 12mo. sheep back, 


WELLS'’s FAMILY COMPANION; or, Book of 
Base and Useful 96 pages, Imo.’ paper, 3 
cen 


THE LAWS OF GOOD BREEDING ; of, the Sci- 
ence of Etiquette, 72 pages, 12ino. paper, |2 cents. 

Books will be sent by mail, free of postage, to all who 
will remit the price. ¥ ‘ 


In Press: 


WYTHE’S AND BARRADAL’S VIR- 
GINIA REPORTS. 


ALSO, 
JEFFERSON'S NOTES ON VIRGINIA. 
jy5 2 








